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The Forest Survey 


EPENDABLE information on the supply of all raw materials is vital to the conduct of the war 
D and to the success of present efforts at post-war planning. This economic survey of an integral 

part of the Nation’s reservoir of raw material—our forests—and of the industries dependent 
upon them is essential to a complete understanding of resource potentialities. The data presented 
result from the first Nation-wide field inventory ever to be made of the volume, quality, and species 
of the timber resource, undertaken primarily as an essential contribution to the national, social, and 
economic welfare in peacetime. The rapidly changing conditions of our economic and social life 
since the second World War began have accentuated the need for publishing the facts already gathered 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

The Nation-wide Forest Survey, authorized by the McSweeney-McNary Forest Research Act 
of May 22, 1928, is obtaining facts basic to a system of planned forest-land management and use for 
each of the States and forest regions, and for the Nation; and through analysis of these data is aiding 
in the formulation of guiding principles and policies fundamental to permanent forest land use. 

The fivefold purpose of the Forest Survey is: (1) To make a field inventory of the present sup- 
ply of timber and other forest products; (2) to ascertain the rate at which this supply is being increased 
through growth; (3) to determine the rate at which it is being diminished through industrial and 
domestic uses, windfall, fire, disease, and other causes; (4) to determine the present consumption 
and the probable future trend in requirements for timber and other forest products; and (5) to inter- 
pret and correlate these findings with existing and anticipated economic conditions, as an aid in the 
formulation of both private and public policies for the effective and rational use of land suitable for 
forest production. 

The plan has been to publish the results of this investigation as they become available. Neces- 
sarily, the data here presented apply to large areas and should not be interpreted as portraying cor- 
rectly the forest situation for small sections, the conditions of which may be either better or poorer 
than the average for the entire unit or State. They supply the general background for the intensive 
study of critical situations. As might be expected, the recommendations included in these reports 
are adapted to the long-time character of timber growing and presuppose normal peacetime condi- 
tions. Any that are out of line with war requirements are obviously in abeyance for the present. 


The survey is conducted in the various forest regions by the forest experiment stations of the 
Forest Service; in the South by the Southern Forest Experiment Station with headquarters in New | 


Orleans, La. 
Raymonp D. Garver, 
Director, Forest Survey. 
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the N INVENTORY of the timber resources of the 
Bx BA ties States is especially needed at present on 
account of the increasing volume of forest products 
“Seana for war purposes. This demand places an extra 
_ burden on the forests. To meet it, reasonably complete 
forest information is needed as a guide to meeting war 
requirements promptly and so 
handling the cutting as not to 
_ injure the forest permanently. 


_ Fortunately, Louisiana has 


NORTH PINE 


Gibsca covered by a forest inven- 
_tory and the publication of the 
results should aid its people 
materially in producing timber 
_ during and after the war. 

What is now the State of 
Louisiana came into possession 
of the United States in 1803 as 
_ part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
It was then and is today a vast 
; treasury of natural resources— 
soil, forage, oil, water, and 
| forest. The wealth of pine tim- 


States Census of 1880 (Sar- 
.  gent’s Report on the Forests of 
a North America) at 48 billion board feet. Apparently no 
estimate of the hardwood was made at this time. In 
_ 1913 the Bureau of Corporations estimated the volume 
of pines and hardwoods as of 1909 at 119.8 billion board 


southwest unit. 


_ field cruises they were mostly statements of opinion. Some 
measure of the inadequacy of these estimates and of the 
vastness of the total timber resource is afforded by avail- 
able statistical records of 120 billion board feet of lumber 
_ produced in the State between 1880 and 1937. The only 
~ reliable inventory of what remains, made as a part of the 


SOUTH DELTA 


5 first estimated by the United Ficure 1.—Forest Survey units in Louisiana. Throughout this publica~ of the State.! 


feet. Other estimates followed, but in the absence of 


pee Introduction 


er 


but that there still remained some 41 billion board feet, 
of which 15 billion board feet was in pine. At the most 
conservative valuation, the stumpage sold and standing 
has brought or will bring to the State from 30 to 50 times 
the price originally paid France for the whole territory of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 


Survey Methods 


The first work of the Forest 
Survey in Louisiana began in 
1934 and 1935, when trained 
foresters and timber estimators 
were brought in to cruise sys- 
tematically the whole forest 
area. They used what is known 
as the line-plot method. They 
ran parallel compass lines 10° 
miles apart across the State and 
along these lines examined in_ 
tensively about 35,000 sample 
plots spaced at intervals of 660 
feet. These plots represented 
a satisfactory statistical sample 
of the entire forest-land area 


On each plot 


VSFSwO-pez 


tion the data for the southeast pine unit are combined with those for the bearing a forest stand, tree 


measurements were made and 
recorded. From these field records, timber volume by 
species, the rate of timber growth, and the rate at which 
timber is lost through natural mortality were later calcu- 


‘The Bureau of the Census in 1941 issued approximate land-area 
figures for the State of Louisiana and each of its parishes based on a 
complete remeasurement since similar figures were published in 1936. 
The remeasurement resulted in increases or decreases in the areas reported 
for individual parishes, even though there was no actual change in parish 
boundaries. Calculations of the area represented by each sample plot 
were based on the figures published in 1936, If the 1941 figures had been 
available, the estimate of forest area for Louisiana would have been 9,200 
acres less than that published in this report. The differences for most 
of the survey units are proportionately larger than that for the State as a 
whole; they are not large enough, however, to affect sign) ficantly the con- 


sideration of the forest situation presented here. 


lated. Supplemental industrial studies made it possible 
to determine the volume of timber cut annually for indus- 
trial and domestic uses. 

It was early recognized that there would be a demand 
for survey information for individual parishes (the Louis- 
jana equivalent of counties), but the funds provided did 
not make this possible. Instead, the State was divided 
into five survey units of 2 to 11 million acres each, delimited 
principally by the character of the timber stands (fig. 1; 
also colored map at end of report) and fairly homogeneous 
as to forest, economic, and industrial conditions. Two 
of the units (north delta and south delta) consist of alluvial 
bottom lands of the Mississippi River, where the forest 
is almost exclusively hardwoods and cypress.” The three 
others are made up for the most part of coastal flatwoods 
and rolling uplands, where the forests are characterized 
chiefly by pines. In the northwest unit (north pine), 
loblolly and shortleaf pines predominate; in the southwest 
and southeast pine units, longleaf pine. Because forest 
conditions in southeast and southwest Louisiana are similar 
and because the southeast unit is comparatively small, 
survey data for the two units have been combined in this 
report. The forest situation in each of the units has been 
discussed in previous reports.° 


Significant Findings 


Economic Aspects 


Louisiana, once widely known for its magnificent stands 
of old-growth timber, still has a goodly portion of the 
forest resources of the lower South (fig. 2). The forests 
of the State now occupy 16.2 million acres, or 56 percent 
of the total land area of 29.1 million acres. The ratio of 
forested area to total area is highest (79 percent) in the 
south pine units, lowest (33 percent) in the south delta 
unit. Less than one-third of the land area of the State is 
in agricultural use. 

Louisiana embraces 13 percent of the productive forest 
land in the region and is excelled only by Georgia in total 
volume of saw timber. It has more hardwood timber than 


2 The term “‘cypress”’ is used throughout this publication to designate 
principally baldcypress (Taxodium distichum) but also pondcypress 
(T. ascendens). Similarly the term “tupelos’” refers to the common 
“tupelo” of the lumber trade, water tupelo (Nyssa aquatica), and also to 
black tupelo (N. sy/vatica) and swamp tupelo (N. biffora), both of which 
are known to the lumber trade as “black gum.” 

3 These reports are: Misc. Pub. 309, Forest Resources of the North 
Louisiana Delta; U. S. Forest Serv. South. Forest Expt. Sta. Survey 
Release 31, Forest Resources of Northwest Louisiana [Processed]; Survey 
Release 39, Forest Resources in the Longleaf Pine Region of Mississippi 
and East Louisiana [Processed]; Survey Release 42, Forest Resources 
of the South Louisiana Delta [Processed]; Survey Release 43, Forest 
Resources of Southwest Louisiana [Processed]. 


any other State in the Nation, amounting to nearly a 
quarter of the hardwood timber in the lower South. In 
1937 Louisiana led the United States in production of 
hardwood lumber, manufacturing more than 1% billion 
board feet of lumber of all kinds. Its six pulp mills also 
placed it first among the States of the lower South and 
fourth in the Nation in consumption of pulpwood. Since 
then a new pulp mill, the largest in the South, has been 
constructed at Springhill. 


The forests of Louisiana serve as the foundation of 
industries normally employing more labor than any other 
industrial group except farm cropping. One-third of all 
workers employed in manufacturing receive their income 
directly from the preparation of forest products for the 
market. Most of the forest-industry plants are located in 
small towns and rural areas, where the majority of the 
people live. Thus, if the forest resource is properly man- 
aged and utilized, forest industries can make a direct and 
telling contribution to the prosperity of local communities. 


The State has many natural advantages that favor 
timber growing and the manufacture of forest products. 
Many valuable timber species growing within its bound- 
aries are readily marketable. Its soils are well adapted 
to timber growing. Adequate rainfall and long growing 
seasons prevail. The topography is characterized by level 
expanses and gentle slopes. Logging can be carried on 
throughout the year except in the delta and creek bot- 
toms, where high water may impede it for a few weeks in 
winter and spring. 


Favorable transportation facilities include an excellent 
system of hard-surfaced roads, which has reduced the cost 
of truck logging. The State has also several thousand 
miles of waterways, navigable during at least part of each 
year, for barging and rafting forest products. Its proxim- 
ity to the lumber markets of the Middle West and the 
plains of Texas and Oklahoma, as well as the excellent 
facilities for export through New Orleans to world markets, 
provides ample outlets for these products. 


In many parts of the State cut-over timberlands are 
being leased for oil development. Although the marsh 
areas are the main centers for trapping, fishing, and 
hunting, some forest lands are leased or owned for these 
purposes. Multiple uses for forest land, wherever they 
can be developed, may furnish an income to the land- 
owner while his crop of timber is growing. 

Notwithstanding the advantages possessed by Loui- 
siana for timber growing and for continued operation of - 
forest industries, the situation has certain unfavorable 
aspects. Chief among these is the prevalence of forest 
fires. While considerable progress in fire prevention and 
control has been made in many parts of the State, the 


constant attrition due to repeated burnings 
is a prime obstacle to timber cropping as 
a business. - 

The present forests are characterized by 
second-growth timber, much of which is 
below the minimum size for most indus- 
trial uses. These young forests do not 
have the high quality of the original old- 
growth stands; but because of the rapid 
development of the pulp industry and the 
gradual adjustment of the lumber and 
other forest industries to smaller timber, 
second-growth forests are of outstanding 
significance in the present and future 
economy of the State. 

Largely as a result of past fires and 
logging methods, the forests contain too 
large a proportion of cull trees and trees 
of species not now in demand. The 
prompt removal of this material for fuel, 
chemical wood, and other low-value com- a cei aay 
modities for which it is suitable would | population (1930) 
materially improve the forest condition 
and the rate of growth of the remaining | Forest oreo 
trees. 

The forests in all parts of the State are 


Saw-timber volume 
(1934-35) 

Hardwood 

In southwest 


generally understocked. Pine 


Louisiana there are nearly a million acres 
F - Forest increment 
of nonrestocking lands that formerly bore (937) 


i Lumber production 
Seed trees or clumps of alte 


longleaf pine. 
H 
advance reproduction are usually present Soeeas 


on these lands but so widely scattered Pine 
as to require many years to bring them 

at bed Pulpwood cut (1937) 
back naturally to anything like good 
stocking. 


many of these lands must be planted. 


If this process is to be hastened, 


Another important adverse factor is the - : 
SIGURE <, 


relatively high taxes. Forest-land tax 

delinquency is most common among industrial owners, 
who according to rough estimates formerly owned nearly 
two-thirds of the forest land now adjudicated to the State 


for nonpayment of taxes. 
Forest Description 


Of the productive forest area of 16 million acres, 15.8 
percent is in the longleaf pine type, 31.3 percent is in 
the shortleaf-loblolly pine and shortleaf-loblolly _pine- 
hardwood types, 5.8 percent is in upland hardwoods, and 
the remaining 47.1 percent is in bottom-land hardwoods. 

Only 21 percent of the productive forest area supports 


old-growth forests, and heavy cutting has taken place on 


Basic statistics of Louisiana in relation t 
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three-fifths of this portion. Second-growth sawlog-size 
stands are found on 41 percent of the forest area, and 
second-growth under-sawlog-size stands on 28 percent. 
Largely as the result of fire and indiscriminate cutting, 
approximately 10 percent of the forest area is virtually 
without forest growth. 

The old-growth forests, mostly bottom-land hardwoods, 
are concentrated chiefly in the north delta unit, where 


half the forest area supports old growth, nearly three 


fifths of which has been heavily cut. The smallest pro 


portion of old-growth forest area is that of the north 


pine unit—13 percent. Of the clear-cut forest area, 83 


its. 


percent is in the two south pine un 


Volume Estimates 


About two-thirds of the saw-timber volume of 42.4 
billion board feet is hardwood (including cypress), the re- 
mainder pine. Sixty percent of the hardwood saw timber 
is in the bottom lands of the Mississippi River Delta; the 
remainder, along with practically all the pine, occurs in 
the three upland survey units. 

Loblolly pine makes up more than half the pine volume, 
shortleaf pine more than one-fourth. The hardwood and 
cypress saw-timber volume is about equally divided among 
three species groups: The oaks, the gums (sweetgum and 
tupelos), and miscellaneous species, including cypress. 

Less than a fourth of the pine volume, but over half the 
hardwood and cypress volume, is in old-growth stands. 

The total volume of sound material, including bark, is 
237 million cords. It is composed of 62 million cords in 
under-sawlog-size trees, 101 million cords in sawlog-size 
trees, 44 million cords in the tops and limbs of saw-timber 
trees, and about 30 million cords in cull trees. The volume 
of sound wood, excluding bark, is 16 billion cubic feet. 


Special Forest Resources 


Nearly 30 million of the pine trees included in estimates 
of volume are suitable for poles and piles. This is about 
one-sixth of all pine trees 7 to 19 inches d.b.h. Nearly 
two-thirds of these, however, would make poles or piles no 
longer than 25 feet. 

In 1935 the 2 south pine units contained approximately 
10 million round longleaf and slash pine trees 9 inches d.b.h. 
or larger and suitable for turpentining. In the 1937-38 
season, 4 gum turpentine stills were operating in the State; 
production totaled 2,070 units—the smallest quantity 
since about 1880. 

About 7} million tons of stump wood (on a blasting 
basis) was available in 1935 for the production of wood 
naval stores; 58 percent was on clear-cut areas supporting 
_14 or more stumps per acre. In 1937, three wood naval 
stores plants were in operation; they consumed about 
121,000 tons of seasoned pine stumps and top wood and 
produced 7 times as much turpentine as the gum naval 
stores industry. 


Forest Industries 


Employment provided by the forest industries in 1937 
totaled 14 million 8-hour man-days. Lumber manufacture 
alone accounted for more than 40 percent of this employ- 
ment; fuel-wood production was second. The pulp 
industry furnished nearly half as much employment as the 
lumber industry. 


, , on 
In 1937, there were 557 sawmills in the State; 10 percent ; 
of these had capacities of 40,000 board feet or more per ‘ 
10-hour day and produced 68 percent of the lumber sawed. 
The number of millé increased to 565 in 1940, but the num-— 
ber of mills of 40,000 board feet and larger capacity 


declined from 58 to 45. There were also, in 1937, at least 


88 nonlumber forest-industrial plants; most important of — | 


these were the 6 active pulp mills, which consumed more 
than 700,000 cords of pulpwood. 


Forest Increment and Drain 


In 1937, a peak year of lumber production, the annual 
cut for all purposes from the saw-timber component of the 
forest was 2,300 million board feet, which exceeded the net 
increment by 400 million board feet. Subsequent lumber 
production has been less than in 1937, so that the deficit 
in later years is almost certain to have been less. Even so 
the cutting is chiefly concentrated on the larger, higher 
quality trees, while the increment is mostly in the smaller 
less-marketable trees. Furthermore, present cutting prac- 
tices are gradually reducing the stocking of timber stands. 

Net increment of the entire growing stock of sound 
trees 5 inches d.b.h. and larger was about 7 million cords. 
The cutting of about 6.3 million cords for commodities 
left 0.7 million cord as surplus. All this excess of incre- 
ment over commodity drain measured in cords was in 
hardwoods and cypress, where increment exceeded drain 
by nearly a million cords; in the pines drain exceeded 
increment by about 264,000 cords. Mortality loss was 
equivalent to 15 percent of total growth in cords for pines 
and 31 percent for hardwoods and cypress. 

Because the depletion in saw-timber material is more 
than offset by the accretion in material below saw-timber 
size, the forest volume as a whole is slowly building up, 
but this increase is in sizes and of species not now readily 
marketable. Growth processes and proper cutting prac- 
tices can in time remedy the developing deficiency in — 


timber of saw-timber size, and changes in market require- 


ments may make possible the utilization of species not 
now moving easily on the market. Nevertheless, shrink- 


age in the aggregate forest industrial set-up, due to lack of —] 


suitable timber supply, seems inevitable. If the forests — 
are correctly handled, this shrinkage will be only temporary. 


Adjustments Needed 


The primary objective of forestry is to build up and 3 
maintain the quantity and quality of the forest growing — 
stock so that forest industries can have adequate sup- — 
plies of raw material. The accomplishment of this aim | 
involves definite action by land owners, the State, and 
the Federal Government. 
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The private owner must so handle his forest land that 
it will grow marketable timber at a reasonable rate, and 
in so doing he may profit by the counsel and assistance of 
State and Federal agencies. 
already being applied on more than a million acres of 
private forest land in Louisiana. 
ers are unwilling to apply these practices, public controls 


are necessary to make sure that timber is grown to meet 


Forestry practices are 


Wherever private own- 


future industrial needs. 


Specifically, private owners, in active cooperation with 
the Federal and State Governments, should work toward 
the goal of fire protection for all their forest lands. As a 
primary step toward increasing in volume and quality the 
growing stock of their lands, they should harvest their 
timber according to the principles of sound forest practice 
Where possible, they should develop 


the supplementary uses of private forest land, such as 


and integrated use. 


hunting, trapping, and fishing, in order to obtain addi- 
tional income from the property. To improve marketing 
conditions and reduce the cost of technical assistance, the 
smaller forest-land owners should consider forming regional 
cooperatives, which could employ technical advisers to 
work for the common interests of the members. 


The State Government should first of all provide suff- 
cient appropriations, in cooperation with the Federal 
Government under the Clarke-McNary Act for complete 
fire protection for all the forests within its borders. It 
should augment and intensify its forestry extension activity 
through expansion of its Division of Forestry and its 
Agricultural Extension Service. It should provide for 
additional instruction in forestry in the public schools. 
Its system of demonstration forests should be extended and 
should be so distributed throughout the State as to serve 
the maximum number of the smaller forest-land owners. 
The State planning agencies should consider carefully the 
possible contribution of the forests to the industrial plan- 
ning program now under way. ‘The forest resource should 
be woven into the industrial pattern of each section of the 
State. 
more stable social conditions. 


Such a program would mean greater income and 


Since continuity of forest-land ownership is generally a 
prerequisite for sustained-yield forest management, State 
tax laws and parish taxation policies should be examined 
and where necessary revised to remove excessive burdens; 
where the difficulty is inequitable administration of the 
law, the taxation machinery should be reorganized in order 
to assure proper application. The State should also strive 
for better observance of the property rights of private 
forest-land owners, in order to reduce timber theft, incendi- 


arism, and other forms of trespass and damage. 


The Fedeal Government should make — increased 
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appropriations for cooperative fire protection under the 


Clarke-McNary Act, so as to contribute its share of the 
fire-protection costs under an expanded program and 
match increased outlays by the State and private owners. 

Federal financial and technical assistance to the exten- 
sion agencies of the State should be continued and, if 
possible, expanded. 

New administrative facilities should be established, or 
the scope of present facilities extended, so that long-term 
low-interest-bearing loans may be made to forest enter- 
prises. 

Federal purchases of forest land should be continued, 
mainly in areas where farm cropping tends to decline and 
where soil or forest conditions make the opportunities for 
private forest Management appear unattractive. 

Appropriations should be made for research on problems 
concerning hardwood forests, both in the Delta bottom 
About 1945, the Federal 
Government should take a new inventory of the forest 


lands and on upland areas. 


resources, in cooperation with the State, to serve as a basis 
for more detailed plans for development of the forest 


resource. 


Definitions of Terms Used 


Throughout this report, statistics given are as of the 
time of the field survey, 1934-35, unless otherwise specified. 
The statistical tables appear as an appendix, beginning on 
page 37. 

To facilitate a thorough understanding of the forest 
situation discussed, technical and unusual terms used are 


defined, as follows: 


Area 


Lower South.—States and parts of States in the southern 
Forest Survey territory (fig. 2). 


Land Use Classes 


Productive forest land.—Forest land that has the qualities 
essenttal for the growth of commercial timber. 

Nonproductive forest land—Forest land that does not 
have all the qualities essential for the growth of commercial 
timber. 

Cultivated agricultural land. 


or orchard crops, or showing evidence of having been so 


Land being used for farm 


used during the preceeding 2 years. New cropland is cul- 


tivated land converted from forests within 5 years prior to 


survey. 
Idle agricultural land —Cultivated land that has been 
idle for 2 years or more but is not classified as abandoned. 


Improved pasture—Cleared or open land under fence, 
used primarily for grazing, upon which an effort has been 
made to maintain a sod. 

Abandoned agricultural land—Formerly cultivated land 
that shows distinct signs of having been abandoned for 
farm crop production, but on which no attempt has been 
made to maintain improved pasture conditions. 

Other areas.—Areas included within the corporate limits 
of cities and towns, and suburban and industrial sections; 
power, rail, and highway rights-of-way; marsh; nonmean- 
dered waterways; and prairie. 


Species Groups 


Pines——Turpentine: Longleaf and slash pines (Pinus 
palustris and P. caribaea). Nonturpentine: Loblolly, 
shortleaf, and spruce pines (P. taeda, P. echinata, and P. 
glabra). Included with nonturpentine pines are eastern 
redcedar (Funiperus virginiana) and Atlantic white-cedar 
(Chamaecyparis thyoides). 

Hardwoods.—Soft-textured: Sweetgum* (Liguidambar 
styracifiua), tupelos (Nyssa spp.), southern sweetbay 
(Magnolia virginiana australis), red maple (Acer rubrum), 
southern magnolia (M. grandiflora), and species of similar 
texture. Firm-textured: Red oaks and white oaks (9uer- 
cus spp.), ashes (Fraxinus spp.), elms (U/mus spp.), hicko- 
ries (Hicoria spp.), and species of similar texture. 

Cypress.—Baldcypress and pondcypress (Taxodium dis- 
tichum and T. ascendens). Except where specified other- 
wise, cypress is included with the soft-textured hardwoods. 


Forest-Type Groups 


In pine types, the pine species constitute at least 75 
percent of the board-foot volume in sawlog-size stands 
and at least 75 percent of the dominant and codominant 
stems in under-sawlog size stands; in hardwood types, 
hardwood species are similarly represented. In_pine- 
hardwood types, neither species group constitutes so much 
as 75 percent of the board-foot volume in sawlog-size 
stands or somuch as 75 percent of the number of dominant 
and codominant stems in under-sawlog-size stands. 

Longleaf and slash pines—Includes the following forest 
types: Longleaf pine, longleaf-slash pine, longleaf-loblolly 
pine, longleaf-shortleaf pine, longleaf pine-hardwood, slash 
pine, slash pine-cypress, and turpentine pine-hardwoods. 

Shortleaf-loblolly pines and shortleaf-loblolly pines-hard- 
woods.—Includes the following forest types: Shortleaf 
pine, shortleaf-loblolly pine, shortleaf pine-hardwoods, 
loblolly pine, loblolly pine-hardwoods, nonturpentine pine, 
nonturpentine pine-hardwoods, and pine-hardwood. 


* The heartwood of this species is known to the lumber trade as redgum 
and the sapwood as sapgum. 


Upland hardwoods—Includes upland hardwood and 
scrub oak-scrub hardwood types. 

Bottom-land hardwoods.—Includes the following forest 
types: Sweetgum-water oak, sugarberry (“hackberry’’)- 
elm-ash, overcup oak-water hickory (“bitter pecan’’), 
cypress-tupelos, scrub coastal hardwoods, scrub coastal 
cypress, water oaks, mixed oak-mixed hardwoods, and a 
generalized bottom-land hardwood type characteristic of 


the smaller stream bottoms outside the Mississippi River 
Delta. 


Forest Conditions 


Old-growth stands.—Stands composed predominantly of 
trees of saw-timber size that, with regard to age, size, form, 
clearness of stem, density of grain, and quality of pros- 
pective yield, have the characteristics of the original 
mature stands found in the region. 

Old-growth uncut.—Old-growth stands from which less 
than 10 percent of the volume has been cut. 

Old-growth partly cut-——Old-growth stands from which 
10 percent or more of the volume has been cut, but in which 
the remaining old-growth saw timber contains at least 
1,000 board feet per acre of hardwood or pine and hardwood 
mixed, in the Mississippi River Delta, or 600 board feet 
per acre of pine or pine-hardwood mixed, outside the Delta. 

Second-growth sawlog-size uncut.—Second-growth sawlog- 
size stands from which less than 10 percent of the sawlog- 
size trees have been cut, and in which the remaining saw 
timber contains at least 600 board feet per acre. 

Second-growth sawlog-size partly cut.—Second-growth 
sawlog-size stands from which 10 percent or more of the 
sawlog-size trees have been cut, but in which the remain- 
ing saw timber contains at least 400 board feet per acre. 

Second-growth under-sawlog-size-—Second-growth stands 
composed predominantly of under-sawlog-size trees at least 
1.0 inch d.b.h.° The saw timber present totals less than 
600 board feet per acre in uncut stands and less than 400 
board feet per acre in partly cut stands. 

Reproduction.—Areas on which the forest growth does 
not meet any of the foregoing definitions but that bear 
per acre more than 80 seedlings or sprouts of commercial 
species less than 1.0 inch d.b.h. 

Clear-cut.—Cut-over areas on which forest growth is 
insufficient to justify classification as old-growth partly 
cut, second-growth, or reproduction. 

Class A forests—Saw-timber forest areas in the Missis- 
sippi Delta units that bear 1 M board feet or more per 


acre of high-grade saw-timber material, regardless of 


species. 


5 D.b.h. diameter at breast height, or 414 feet. 
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Tree Classes 


Sawlog-size tree—A tree with the following minimum 
diameters outside bark: In the Mississippi River Delta 
units, hardwood and cypress 13.0 inches at 414 feet above 
the ground (churn-butted trees, at 245 feet above the butt 
swell); in the pine units, cypress trees 9.0 inches at 45 


* feet above the ground or at 2}) feet above the butt swell; 


all pines (except turpentined longleaf and slash pine) 9.0 
inches at 414 feet above the ground; turpentined longleaf 
and slash pine 9.0 inches at 10 feet above the ground; and 
hardwoods 13.0 inches at 445 feet above the ground. 

Saw-timber tree—A sawlog-size tree that contains at 
least one sound log 12 feet long or that has at least 50 
percent of its gross volume in sound material. 

Sound or good tree-—A sawlog-size tree that is, or an 
under-sawlog-size tree that gives promise of becoming, a 
saw-timber tree. 

Cull tree—A sawlog-size tree that is not a saw-timber 
tree, because of poor form, crook, knots, extreme limbiness, 
decay, or other defects; or an under-sawlog-size tree that 
for similar reasons will not become a saw-timber tree. 

High-quality saw timber—Logs or bolts of the quality 
commonly accepted at full value on the open market by 
the lumber, veneer, and cooperage industries. Material 
in such species as honeylocust, cedar elm, and water hickory 


-was considered high grade if its quality was equivalent to 


that accepted in species ordinarily in greater demand. 
Low-quality saw timber —Logs or bolts not of the quality 
to meet the specifications for high-quality saw timber. 


Turpentine-Tree Conditions 


Round.—Longleaf and slash pine trees that have never 
been worked for naval stores. 

Working —Longleaf and slash pine trees being worked 
for naval stores. 

Resting.—Previously worked longleaf and slash pine trees 
that are resting prior to the working of back faces. 

W orked-out.—Longleaf and slash pine trees on which as 
many faces have been worked as the trees will stand. 


Growth and Drain 


Growing stock.—That part of the timber stand on which 
growth is computed. Only thrifty, well-formed trees are 
included. Boardfoot growing stock includes only the saw- 
log portion of saw-timber trees. | Growing stock in cords 
and in cubic feet includes, in addition to saw timber, sound 
under-sawlog-size trees and upper stems of sawlog-size 


pine trees. 


Growth.—As used in this report, growth represents the 
aggregate growth during the year of all sound trees of 
merchantable size, plus the volume of small trees reaching 
merchantable size, before mortality is deducted. 

Mortality loss —The aggregate loss of sound trees during 
the year through natural death, fire, insect damage, disease, 
windthrow, and other factors, excluding removal for use. 

Net increment——Total growth minus mortality. 

Merchantable volume—The volume in board feet of all 
sawlog-size trees. Merchantable volume changes during 
a given period by an amount equal to the growth of indi- 
vidual trees already of merchantable size plus the volume 
of small trees attaining merchantable size and minus the 
volume lost through death. 

Commodity drain—All growing-stock material removed 
from the forest by cutting, including woods waste. 

Woods waste——Portions of good trees included in the 
survey inventory but left in the woods when the trees are 
cut. 

Cull—Portions of sound trees unmerchantable owing to 
fire scars, rot, shake, insect damage, large knots, fork, 
crook, excessive sweep, etc. 


Forest Management and Utilization 


Selective cutting —Removing as many as possible of the 
defective, unpromising trees, along with a portion of the 
mature timber, and leaving for future growth the more 
rapidly growing young timber. 

Integrated use-—Cutting all of the timber that it is 
proper to cut at one time, and then sorting the material 
for the use to which its size, quality, and species best 
adapt it (as high-quality red gum logs for veneer and 
lower-quality oak for railroad ties). 


Units of Measure 


Lumber tally —The International log rule was used in the 
Use was made of 
the following formula for a 16-foot log, with allowances 


inventory to approximate lumber tally. 


for a }-inch taper in 4 feet and for a \-inch saw kerf and 
\e-inch shrinkage: e=0.796D?—1.357D—1.23. Mill cut 
was used for lumber production figures. 
Cord.—Standard stack (4 by 4 by 8 feet), bark included. 
Cubic foot—All cubic-foot volumes represent solid wood 
only, excluding bark. 
Naval stores unit. The equivalent of | barrel (50 gallons) 
of turpentine and 3% barrels (500 pounds, gross) of rosin. 
Ton of stump wood—Represents 5 well-seasoned old- 
growth longleaf pine stumps, removed by blasting. 
Diameter class.—The 10-inch diameter class, for example, 
includes trees from 9.0 to 10.9 inches d. b. h.; the 12-inch 


class, trees from 11.0 to 12.9 inches. 


Forest Description 


N THE main the forests of Louisiana are characterized 
] by young stands, three-fifths of which are of sawlog 

size and nearly all of which have grown rapidly. 
Nearly 10 percent of the area classified as forest land is 
practically devoid of forest cover; in this respect no State 
of the lower South except Florida has a worse situation. 
Equally significant is the fact that, judged by the number 
of trees that the soil could profitably support under 
reasonably good forest management and with protection 
from forest fires, most of the forest stands in virtually all 
forest types and conditions throughout the State are under- 
stocked. Largely as a result of repeated fires and past 
cutting practices, nearly all stands include many cull and 
defective trees and many trees of inferior species that are 
not readily marketable. Species for which markets need 
to be developed in order that their considerable volume 
may find profitable use include the post oak (Quercus 
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stellata) of the uplands and the overcup oak (Q. /yrata), 
water hickory (Carya aquatica), and sugarberry or “hack- 
berry” (Celtis laevigata) of the bottom lands. 

Forest fires are all too prevalent. In 1940, half a 
million of the 8 million acres of forest land in the State 
without organized protection, or 6 percent, is estimated 
to have been burned over by about 2,000 fires. On the 7% 
million acres of forest land that was under fire protection, 
more than 3,100 fires, caused chiefly by the carelessness 
of users of the forest, burned only 129,000 acres, or 1.7 
percent. 

The forests of Louisiana fall into two general type 
categories—hardwood forests of the alluvial flood plains 
adjacent to the principal streams and pine-hardwood forests 
of the uplands (see forest-type map inside rear cover). In 
the latter category are three distinct type groups, longleaf- 
slash pines, upland pine-hardwoods, and upland hard- 
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Ficure 4.—Forest area of survey units by 
forest condition, 1934-35, 
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woods (tables 1 and 2 and figs. 3 and 4). For detailed 
statement of forest areas in the various type groups and 
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torest conditions, see table 16 in the Appendix. 


streams of the rolling uplands. 

Typically, these hardwood forests contain a dominant 
stand of overmature trees, with an understory of immature 
trees of varying sizes and ages (fig. 5). In such a forest, 
industrial cutting operations usually remove only the 
larger and higher-quality trees, leaving well-stocked stands 


of immature trees of varying ages and mature trees of the 


’ 
Upland | 


E Bottom- | , pland ; 
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Lovisiana has 7,627,300 acres of bottom-land hardwoods, Ae Million 
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Detailed data are given in table 16, Appendix. 
? Includes values for southeast pine unit 
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Second growth 


species less desirable for industrial use (fig. 6). Survey unit ave ies eg 

Of the 36 percent of the bottom land that still bears Uncut | Poy | ee aren 
___ old-growth timber, nearly half is in the north delta unit. ———------ — |__| —______ 
; On approximately three-fifths, high-quality timber has er Per | wae | oe 
_ been cut for lumber, veneer, and cooperage stock. About South delta 7 13 43 33 | ‘ 
35 percent of the bottom-land forest area is taken by second selenye : ; * 7 , 
2 growth stands that have reached sawlog size, and 26 per- : : KS x yet Ce 
E cent by other second-growth. More than half of the chk we : ' 7 
__ second-growth area is in the south delta unit. Only about ee a 7 ec 


3 percent of the bottom land forest area is classed as clear- 


Ficure 5.—Typical old-growth bottom-land hardwood stand with understory of immature trees. 


cut, and included in this category is a small area of nonpro- 
ductive forest bearing a woody growth of noncommercial 
species such as common adelia or ““swamp privet” (For- 
estiera acuminata), planertree (Planera aquatica), and but- 
tonbush (Cephalanthys occidentalis). 

Much of the uncut old-growth bottom-land hardwood 
timber is held in large tracts by industrial owners. One 
of the more outstanding of these, supporting an exception- 
ally large volume of high-quality timber, is the Singer 
tract near Tallulah, in Madison Parish. Although recent 
sales have reduced its area by half, it still contains about 
40,000 acres and is one of the large areas of old-growth 
hardwood timber in the South. The forest on this tract, 
frequently three-storied, is composed of a mixture of im- 
portant hardwood species including sweetgum (redgum), 
Most of the old-growth timber is 
On the area 


tupelos, and cypress. 
overmature and includes considerable cull. 
recently sold, although most of the merchantable timber is 
being cut, the residual stand is fairly well stocked, owing to 
the considerable volume of second-growth timber present. 
In the Grand Lake region north of Morgan City are vast 
areas of tupelo (chiefly water tupelo, or “tupelo gum’). 
Although this timber is not readily marketable at present 
much of it may be used in the future for cellulose products. 

The forest land in the bottoms has not been classified 
according to site quality—that is, forest-producing capac- 
ity—because nearly all of it rates high in this respect. 
Most of the bottom-land areas are believed to have a 
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Madison Parish. 


forest-producing capacity considerably above the average 
for hardwood sites in the upland and mountainous parts 
of the South. The exceptions are the poorly drained back- 
water areas of waxy clay soils in the bottom lands and 
on the terraces, which support stands of the overcup oak- 
water hickory type. Even when drained, these soils are 


usually undesirable for agirculture. 


Rolling Upland Forests 


Of the three principal types of forests on the rolling up- 
lands, which in all occupy 84 million acres, the longleaf 
and slash pine forests are restricted to the southern part. 
Upland pine-hardwood and upland hardwood also occur 
in the southeast and southwest pine units, but more exten- 
sively in the northwest pine unit. The longleaf-slash 
pine types occupy 30 percent of the upland forest area, the 
shortleaf-loblolly pine hardwood type 59 percent, and the 
upland hardwoods 11 percent. 

Longleaf pine originally grew in practically pure stands 
chiefly in Vernon, Beauregard, Allen, Rapides, and adjoin- 
ing Parishes in the southwest part of the State, and in 
Washington and St. Tammany Parishes in the eastern 
tip. Here was once found some of the choicest virgin 
longleaf pine timber of the South. Entire sections are 
reported to have averaged more than 20 M board feet per 
acre, Scribner scale. Like parks or groves, the virgin 
longleaf pine forests had little or no undergrowth or repro- 
duction (fig. 7); and the trees, which were tall and clear- 


boled, produced lumber of dense grain and high quality. 
The original pine forests of the southeast were essentially 
similar, except that slash pine often occurred in associa- 
tion with longleaf pine. 

The longleaf-slash pine types still characterize more 
than 2!4 million acres of the upland forest area but are 
gradually losing ground. They are being replaced by 
loblolly pine, which produces seed more frequently and 
abundantly than longleaf pine and germinates better under 
existing seedbed conditions. This extension of loblolly 
pine is particularly evident in Natchitoches and Sabine 
Parishes in the southwest pine unit, and is common also 
in the southeast pine unit. 

Of the present longleaf-slash pine forest area only 3 
percent supports uncut old growth. Most of this is in 
Rapides and Vernon Parishes and is held by large com- 
panies. Partly cut old-growth stands occupy 5 percent 
of the area. Second-growth stands have reached sawlog 
size on 11 percent of it, and second-growth stands under 
sawlog size occur on 32 percent. The remaining 49 per- 
cent of the type-group area, mostly in Vernon, Beaure- 
gard, Rapides, Allen, and Calcasieu Parishes, has been 
clear cut and so seriously damaged by fire and grazing 
that practically no reseeding has taken place. 

Occasionally the clear-cut areas occur as large barren 
blocks with practically no seed trees or reproduction 
(fig. 8). More commonly, they contain a few scattered 


seed trees or potential seed trees (fig. 9). In southwest 
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Ficure §.—Clear-cut longleaf pine area with practically no seed trees or reproduction. LaSalle Parish. 


Louisiana nearly half the clear-cut area bears one or more 
seed trees per acre, and so, if adequately protected from 
fire and from grazing by hogs, sheep, and goats, may 
eventually produce another crop of timber through natural 
restocking. This restocking would require many years, 
however. For a prompt return to productive forest con- 
ditions, tree planting on a large scale would be necessary. 


Almost twice as extensive as the turpentine pine forests 
are those of the shortleaf and loblolly pine types, which 
occupy 5 million acres. Each of these species is fouud in 
pure stands, but they more often occur together or in mix- 
ture with hardwoods. Shortleaf pine is most commonly 
found in the northwest section, but loblolly pine is impor- 
tant in all the pine survey units. The forests of these 
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Ficure 9.—Cut-over longleaf pine land with scattered seed trees and advanced reproduction. Allen Parish. 


ee 
; ypes ing easly een cut ‘over; on te on slightly more 
> than 10¢ ,000 acres, or. 2 percent of their original area, 

_ does old growth remain uncut. However, because short- 

leaf and loblolly pines reseed the land readily and grow 
quickly, and because an understory of scattered young 
pines was usually left when the old-growth forests were 
cut over, most of the cut-over forest acreage of these types 
has restocked and two-thirds of it is now covered with 
stands of sawlog size. 

The remaining 0.9 million acre of forest land in the 
rolling uplands bears chiefly upland hardwoods, among 
which are hickories and red, post, and white oaks. A few 
scattered pines are intermixed. These stands, many of 
which are uneven-aged, generally occupy scattered, rela- 
tively small tracts. Less than 10 percent of the area bears 
uncut old-growth timber, and very little of the rest failed 
to restock. Of importance in management is the fact that 
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although the upland hardwood forests contains many of the 
same species found in the bottom-land forests, the individual! 
trees are usually inferior in quality to those growing on the 
bottom lands. 

During the last 20 years more than 169,000 acres of cut- 
over forest lands and old fields in Louisiana have been 
planted to slash, longleaf, and loblolly pines; on 148,000 
acres of this total the planting is classified as successful. 
The Federal Government is credited with planting 91,000 
acres; the State with 4,600 acres; other public agencies, 164 
acres; farmers and other nonindustrial private landowners, 
19,200 acres; and industrial organizations, 54,200 acres. 
With the exception of nearly 30,000 acres of planted pine 
on the land of Gaylord Container Corporation in Washing- 
ton Parish, most of the plantations are in southwest 
Louisiana. Several of the older ones are now being thinned 
commercially for pulpwood. 


Economics of the Forest Situation 


>>> 


Land Use 


LTHOUGH Louisiana has a Jong agricultural history, 
A forests at present occupy 56 percent of its total 
land area and agricultural land constitutes only 28 
percent of the total (table 3). Marshland, and the small 
areas occupied by cities, towns, roads, railroads, etc., make 
up the remaining 16 percent of the State’s land area. 
The south delta survey unit, which contains nearly all 
the marshlands, has a considerably smaller percent of its 
land area in forest than the remainder of the State (fig 10). 
Southeast and southwest Louisiana have greater propor- 
tions of their areas devoted to forests than the other 
survey units. 

The land area used for growing cotton, by far the leading 
farm crop, has gradually diminished from 1,945,000 acres 
in 1929 to 1,089,000 acres in 1939. Although a part of the 
856,000 acres lost has gone into other forms of agricultural 
use, much of it is now idle or abandoned. 


TaBLe 3.—Total area classified by land use in Loutsiana, 


1934-35" 
peste Total | Forest |Agricultural) Other 
SILEX area land | land uses 
Million | 

acres Percent | Percent | Percent 
North deltaess=os-=-==—= 3.6 68 | 30 | 2 
wouth’ deltas == 11.5 33 32 35 
INoxrthi pine ae ue oe 6.2 63 | 34 3 
Southwest pine ?______- 7.8 79 16 6 

eet ay| 

PAN Cunitseseee see 29.1 | 56 28 16 


| Data in greater detail are given in table 15, Appendix. 
2 Includes values for southeast pine unit. 


Comparison of the acreage of idle and abandoned 
agricultural land with that of recently cleared cropland 
seems to indicate that the forest area of Louisiana is gradu- 
ally increasing. Abandonment of farm lands is most 
prevalent in the “piney woods” of the north pine unit, 
which contain considerable tracts of relatively low fertil- 
ity and serious soil erosion. Farm cropping is constantly 


shifting from such districts to the more fertile, noneroded 
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lands on the lower terraces and into bottoms adjacent to 
streams. Farm use of the Delta bottom lands is, therefore, 
increasing somewhat. For the State as a whole, however, 
the forest area will probably remain at least as great as it 


now is, or increase slightly. 
Ownership 


In 1938, the ownership of the forest land was distributed 
as is indicated in table 4. In that year the Forest Service 
in cooperation with the State forester of Louisiana, made 
a canvass of the larger industrial and other private owners 
of forest land, not including farmers. The holdings of the 
128 owners interviewed aggregated 4.4 million acres, of 
which 3.5 million was held by 59 industrial owners, chiefly 
lumber companies and pulp mills. The 69 other owners 
were investment companies, estates, and individuals. Of 
the total land covered by this inquiry, almost 4.2 million 
acres was held in 61 individual ownerships of 15,000 acres 
or more. A forest educational campaign concentrated on 
these few owners alone would potentially affect at least 25 
percent of the forest land in the State. 


Tasie 4—Distribution of forest-land ownership, 1938 


Ownership Area 
Federal: Acres Percent 
Farm Security Administration________________ 107, 200 0.7 
Natfioraljforests.. <8 See a eee 492, 000 3.0 
State: 
State forests__---------- 2 es epee ny fie 12, 800 1 
State parks and forest parks_.____-_-----_____- 8, 800 aah 
State game refuges and preserves !____________- 52, 100 AS 
Adjudicated for nonpayment of taxes ?________ 1, 319, 900 8.1 
Private: 
Farm woodlands NU 2Ssse see ae eee 2, 937, 400 18.1 
Industrial‘andiother-e) = ee a hee oars 11, 281, 000 69. 6 
Totalfoxrestilan ds 2: 1 aoe or he eee : 16, 211, 200 100.0 


1 Net forest land. 2 Estimated. P 
3 From 1935 Census of Agriculture, less estimated area adjudicated to State _ 
for nonpayment of taxes. so 
The preponderance of industrial and other nonfarm _ 
ownership of forest land is rather general throughout the 
State. 
economic importance of farm woodlands approaches that 


The north pine unit is the only one where the  } 


in other States of the lower South. It is estimated that 
the proportion of forest area in industrial and other non- 
farm ownership, including public ownership and control, 
is as follows: 


Percent 
Dlorthdeltar ane e. aman e et les ones ooh 76 
Southelearseers ns neti oes Seis eiae © + oer 79 
TCs PULC Me ee ree Ata ape one F- 69 
SREP READE (Pile rn Pole w 28 oS nia too oats « 80 
Berit rw SS CN EN aca sor ainia <n din. oo  eintele «ose, 88 


Taxation 


An important factor adverse to productive forest 
management on some lands is the heavy weight of property 
taxes. Assessment and rate discrepancies and a general 
tendency to overassess low-priced forest lands give rise to 
serious inequities. The burdensome character of the taxes 
in Louisiana is evidenced by the extent of tax delinquency. 
According to the best available estimates, as of Novem- 
ber 15, 1937, about 1.3 million acres of forest land had 
been adjudicated to the State for nonpayment of taxes; 
that is to say, the State has taken these lands over subject 
to redemption by the former owners or their heirs as long 
as title remains with the State. Currently there appears 
to be less delinquency than in 1937, but no detailed figures 
are available. 

In the southwest pine region about 8 percent of the 
forest land has been adjudicated—the largest area of tax- 
reverted forest ]and in any one unit and 
nearly a third of all such land within the 
State. 


there is a higher proportion of area for- 


In the southeast pine unit, where 


ested than in any other survey unit and 
also serious tax delinquency, about 8 per- 


cent of the forest area has likewise been 
adjudicated. The southeast unit and the 
south delta unit each account for nearly 


——<—<-4+ 


one-fourth of the total tax-forfeited forest 
land. 

Efforts to relieve forestry of adverse 
effects of the property tax through tax 
adjustments began in 1910 with enact- 
ment of a law providing for partial exemp- 
tion. This exemption was protected from 
subsequent repeal or amendment of the 
law through a contract set up between 
owner and State. This law has since 
been modified in several respects at dif- 


It 


now provides that an owner may apply 


ferent times, most recently in 1926. 


for a contract with a life not exceeding 
40 years, whereby he is bound to practice 
forestry on the designated lands and the 


Southwest 
(7.8) 


e—~ North pine 
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Dota for southeast pine 
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ine / 
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Find 


State is bound to grant special taxation. The ass< 

value of the lands is fixed by the contract at their value at 
time of application, as agreed upon by owner and police 
jury (i. e., county commissioners), but the contract cannot 
be consummated unless this value averages between $3 and 
$8 per acre. During the life of the contract the lands can 
Also, the 


forest products grown under the contract are exempt from 


be taxed only upon this fixed assessed value. 


all taxation for 50 years from the contract date, except 
that a yield tax of 6 percent is collectible at the time of 
severance. 

As of July 1, 1941, a total of 459,992 acres was under 
This is less than 9 


The high point was 


contract by 56 owners in 14 parishes. 
percent of the total area eligible. 

attained 2 years earlier, when 563,762 acres of land was 
under contract with 70 owners. In 15 years, to the end of 
1941, only $12,343 in yield taxes had been collected, indi- 
cating that only a little over $200,000 worth of forest prod- 
ucts had been removed from contract lands. Factors 
that may limit the application of this law include reluc- 
tance of a property owner to agree to a fixed use for a long 
period, or to become a party to a contract which later on 
may turn out unfavorably, and the difficulty of reaching 
agreement with the police juries regarding the value of 


lands offered for classification under the law. 
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Ficure 10.—Land use in Louisiana, / 934 
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Forest Inventory 
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HE TIMBER inventory is expressed in board feet 

(lumber tally), cords, and cubic feet. The board- 

foot estimates include all the material that is of the 
size and quality of saw timber. They represent usable 
sawlog material only, deductions having been made for 
both woods waste and cull. The cordwood volume esti- 
mates cover the sound material (including bark) in trees 
under sawlog size to a top diameter outside bark that is 
never less than 4 and seldom more than 8 inches, in tops and 
limbs of saw-timber trees, and in culls. Estimates of total 
sound material in cords embrace, in addition, total saw- 
timber volume. The cubic-foot volume figures include 
both the cubic volume of saw timber and the volume, 
inside bark, of all other material covered by the cordwood 
estimates. Special forest resources for which estimates 
were made in the survey of Louisiana are poles and piles 
(trees suitable for which are included in the timber-volume 


data), naval stores trees, and stumps available for naval 
stores production. 


Saw-Timber Volume 


The volume of saw timber in Louisiana totals 42.4 bil- 
lion board feet. Of this total 36 percent is in pines and 64 
percent in hardwoods and cypress (fig. 11). Loblolly pine 
makes up more than half the pine volume, shortleaf pine 
about one-fourth, and longleaf and slash pines practi- 
cally all the remainder. Half the hardwood saw-timber 
volume is about equally divided among the réd oaks, 
sweetgum (redgum), and tupelos (fig. 12). Although it is 
not commonly realized, two-fifths of the hardwood volume 
is in stands situated within the pine units. As is shown in 
table 5, virtually all the longleaf pine saw-timber volume 
occurs in the two south pine units; shortleaf and loblolly 
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Ficure 12.—Net hardwood and cypress 
saw-timber volume by spectes group and 
survey unit, 1934-35. (“Gums” include 


water tupelo, black gum, and sweetgum.) 
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included in southwest pine 


pines predominate in the north pine unit; the gums (chiefly 
water tupelo) form the greatest component in the south 
delta; and oak volume is greatest of the hardwoods in the 
north delta (fig. 12). 

The distribution of the saw-timber volume by forest 
condition is indicated in table 6 and figure 13. Although 
old-growth uncut forests occupy only 8 percent of the for- 
est area, they contain over 23 percent of the saw-timber 
volume. The 12 percent of the forest area classed as 
occupied by partly cut old growth supports 20 percent of 
the total saw-timber volume. Nearly three-fourths of 
Tas Le 5.—Distribution of net saw-timber volume by species 

group and survey unit, 1934-35 ' 


Pines Hardwoods 
: Volume, ke tele iT 
Survey unit Great Long- apes Cypress 
; leaf- |Other| Oaks|. °°’, |Other 
apex sweet- 
slash | } 
gum 
Billion 
hd. ft. Pet Pet. Pet Pet. Pet. Pet 
North delta_........_- 8.8 0; @ 41 17 40 2 
South delta__._....._- | 8.5 0 12 7 37 27 7 
Worth pine._.......:.- 11.6 1 59 19 13 7 1 
Southwest and south- 13.5 18 37 14 18 ll 2 
east pine 3___....... 
All units | 424 6} 30) 2 0) 19 3 


' Detailed data given in table 17, Appendix. 
3 Includes data for southeast delta, 


? Less than 0.5 percent. 
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TaBe 6.—Net boardfoot volume, lumber tally, classified 


according to species group, 
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unit, 1934-35 * 


forest condition, and survey 


Species group and forest 
condition 


Pines 
Old growth: 
Uncut 
Partly cut 
Second-growth 
log-size: 
Uncut 
Partly cut 


Allunder-sawlog-siz¢ 
All conditions 


Hardwoods and cypress: 
Old growth: 

Uncut 

Partly cut 

Second-growth 
log-size: 
Uncut 

Partly cut 


All under-sawlog-size 


All conditions 


Total 


t Similar data in cords an 


saw- 


Saw- 


South- 
east 
Nort South | North and ‘ 
delta | delta | pine | south- All units 
west 
pine 
Million | Million Mi m 
bd. ft bd. ft. hd. ft ret 
200, 2 536. 5) 1, 668. 2,404.8) 18.5 
3. 2 62. 2 458. 2 697.7 1, 221.3) 7.9 
22.9 605.7) 4,088.1) 3,853.4) 8,580.1 55.5 
7 109.9) 1, 768.0 066.4 2. S51.8 14 
9.0 18.5 114.3 273.7 415.5 2.7 
42. ¢ 996.5) 6,975.1) 7,459.3 15,473.5 100.0 
| 
; 
3, 486. 3) 1,239.2) 1,100.0) 1, 717.2) 7.427 3.0 
2, 355. 4) 2, 170.0 SM.9 1,760.5 7,140.8) 26.5 
2, 041.8) 3,289.0) 1,544.4) 1,601.9) 8 477.1 31.4 
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the pine volume, however, and more than two-fifths of the 
hardwood volume occur in uncut or partly cut second- 
growth stands of sawlog size. 

Not all the 42.4 billion board feet of saw timber is of 
sufficient size and quality or in sufficient concentration for 
practical logging by operators of sawmills and other 


QUALITY CLASS 


North delta unit: 
Closs A 


Ficure 14.—Relation of forest area to saw- 


and cypress 


Ficure 13.—Relation of saw-timber volume 
to forest area in different forest-condition 
classes 1934-35, 


U.S.F.B.W.0,-1942 


forest-industry plants under prevailing market conditions 
and requirements. Accordingly, the forest areas were 
classified on the basis of timber quality and volume per 
acre. 

In the survey units of the Mississippi River Delta, the 


forest areas with 1,000 board feet or more per acre of 
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GROSS VOLUME 
PER ACRE SAW-TIMBER VOLUME AND AREA 
(boord feet) 


North pine unit: |__| 


Less thon 1,000 [ 
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Ficure 15.—Area and volume comparison for the upland sawlog-size forest 
conditions in the pine units, according to gross volume of saw timber per 


acre, 1934-35. 


higher-quality saw timber (i.e., timber suitable for the 
manufacture of industrial lumber, veneer, and cooperage 
stock) were called class A areas; all others were called 
class B. 
forest land is in class A; but this area supports 41 percent 


In the north delta unit only 18 percent of the 


of the saw timber, of which about half is of high quality. 
On the class B forest area in this unit, less than 8 percent 
of the saw-timber volume is of high quality. In the south 
delta unit 20 percent of the forest land is in class A, and 
three-fifths of the saw timber on this land and about one- 
sixth of that on the class B forest area is of high quality 
(fig. 14). 


A break-down of the saw-timber forest area in the rolling 


uplands of the pine survey units, on the basis of volume of 


timber per acre (fig. 15), indicates that the two south pine 
units have a slightly greater proportion of their saw- 
timber volume on areas supporting 5,000 board feet or 


more per acre than has the north pine unit. In the north 


Pine unit, stands of 2,000 board feet or more px re 
occupy 72 percent of the forest area and include 92 pe 

of the saw-timber volume. Areas that support 5,000 board 
feet or more per acre make up only 30 percent of the total 
forest area but contain 59 percent of the saw-timber 


volume. In the south pine units, stands of 2,000 board 
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feet or more per acre occupy 69 percent of the area and 
include 91 percent of the saw-timber volume. Here, like- 
wise, timberlands that support 5,000 board feet or more 
per acre make up only 31 percent of the area, but contain 
63 percent of the saw-timber volume. 


Total Volume in Cords 


The total volume of sound material, including bark, and 
the saw-timber material previously described, is 237 mil- 
lion cords. This total is made up of 101 million cords in 
saw-timber material, 62 million cords in under-sawlog- 
size trees, about 44 million cords in the tops and limbs of 
saw-timber trees, and about 30 million cords in cull trees 
(fig. 16). More than 77 percent of it is in hardwoods and 
cypress, less than 23 percent in pines. Nearly 98 percent 
of the sound volume in cull trees, and more than 86 per- 
cent of the volume in tops and limbs of saw-timber trees, 
is in hardwoods and cypress material. The distribution 
of cordwood volume among the survey units is shown in 
table 18 in the Appendix. 

Requirements for pulpwood, fuel wood, fence posts, and 
similiar uses can largely be met with material of small size 
or of quality inferior to that required for lumber, veneer, 
etc. It must be kept in mind, however, that much of the 


volume in under-sawlog-size trees should be reserved as 


TYPE GROUP AND PINES 


seer Longleaf - slash 


SPECIES GROUP 


Longleof - slash 
pine types: 


growing stock for future saw timber, and that tops and 
limbs of saw-timber trees will not become available until 
the trees are cut. A little more than 42 percent of the 183 
million cords of hardwoods and cypress is in soft-textured 
species, generally considered more suitable for paper 
manufacture. 

Volume of growing stock per acre by species groups is 
shown for the various forest type groups in figure 17. The 
longleaf-slash pine type group, which includes nearly all 
the stands that have been clear cut, has the smallest 
average growing-stock volume per acre, 3 cords; the short- 
leaf-loblolly pine-hardwood type group has the largest, 


/ 


12%4 cords. Of the latter volume an average of 10% cords 
per acre is in the species now considered suitable for the 
manufacture of pulp, whereas the total for the hardwood 
type group includes only about 5 cords of soft-textured 
species per acre. It should be borne in mind however, 
that certain species not considered suitable for manufacture 
pulp at present may eventually become acceptable for that 
use because of new technical developments; the industry 
already is using firm-textured hardwoods long considered 
unpulpable. 

Naturally, volume of growing stock per acre varies 
according to age of stand and degree of stocking. In the 
uncut second-growth sawlog-size timber it averages in the 
neighborhood of 15 cords per acre, all Louisiana survey 
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Hardwoods Ficure 17.—Growing-stock volume in cords 


per acre by species groups within major 


All species type groups, 1934-35. 
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Ficure 18.—Kind of material composing 


net cubic-foot volume in each survey unit, 


Data for southeast pine 
included in southwest pine 


1934-35, 
Southwest p 
(4.8) 
) ae 
: -----. 5? 
; units included; and in timber under sawlog size, from 3 to 6 


cords per acre. 


Cubic-Foot Volume 


The estimated total of 16.2 billion cubic feet of solid 
wood includes all sound volume, in trees 5.0 inches d.b.h. 
and larger, in tops and limbs of saw-timber trees, and the 
usable parts of culls (fig. 18). Approximately three-fourths 
of this total is hardwoods and cypress, the remainder pine. 

It is of interest to sawmill operators that nearly two- 
thirds of the pine volume is in sawlog material, about a 
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Ficure 19,—Second-growth longleaf pine occurring as single trees and in groups. 
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fourth in trees under sawlog size, and only 1 percent is in 
cull trees (table 7). Of the hardwood and cypress volume 
less than two-fifths is in sawlog material, one-fourth is in 
trees under sawlog size, and the cull trees, tops, and limbs 


combined are about equal in volume to the sawlog material. 
Special Forest Resources 


Included in the timber volumes already presented are 
trees suitable for poles and piles. Other special forest 
resources are turpentine trees for zum naval stores, 
seasoned stumps for wood naval stores, and Spanish moss. 
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Beauregard Parish. 
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TaBLe /.—Cubic-foot volume (inside bark) of sound wood, 
by quality class, 1934-35 * 


Sound sawlog | 
trees | 
ee Ouer 
. . Total Cull 
Species group and survey unit sound | 
volume Sawlog sry inate trees 
ma- 
5 and | 
terial | limbs | | 
Million | | 
Pine: cubic feet Percent |Percent | Percent | Percent 
North) deltag2 2.2 22-55 14.1 54e3 |e Beael” 8522 2.1 
South deltae =.= = beso S 237.1 71.9 13n2 14,2 Sif 
INoruhupine: ses sre 1, 900. 7 63.6 10.8 24.8 .8 
Southwest pine?___________ 1, 933.9 65.1 11.5 21.5 1.9 
by opho Ghee eceyetne ne een 4, 085.8 64.8 LS) 122.65) 1.3 
Hardwood and eypress: | | 
Northidelta=es =e 2— = 3, 296. 2 45.9) 26.3 17.0 10.8 
South delta____ -_________] 3, 606.3 36.8 | 18.6 29.0 15.6 
INOrtDA pine pees 2, 396. 2 32. 2 16. 4 32.4 19.0 
Southwest pine?___________ 2,809.6 | 35.7 18.1 | 7.0 19. 2 
All hardwood ---_-------- 12, 108. 3 38. 1 20.1} 26.0 15.8 


1 Detailed figures are given in table 19, Appendix. 
2 Includes data for southeast pine unit. 


Poles and Piles 


Survey findings indicate that about 1 out of every 6 pine 
trees 7 to 19 inches d.b.h., or 29 million in all, meets the 
requirements for poles (based on specifications of the 
American Standards Association) or for piles. Although 
the proportion of such trees is slightly greater in the north 
unit than in either of the south units, availability of pole 
material is greater in the southern stands, few of which 
contain sufficient volume to be logged for lumber. 

It is of interest to the wood-preserving industry that 
nearly two-thirds of the trees suitable for poles or piles 
are less than 11 inches d.b.h. outside bark and most of 
these will furnish poles no longer than 25 feet (fig. 20, see 
also table 21, Appendix). 


Naval Stores Resources 


In the south pine units there were in 1935 about 55 
million round longleaf and slash pine trees 1.0 inch d.b-h. 
or larger—of which, however, less than 10 million were as 
large as 9.0 inches d.b.h. (table 8). The second-growth 
longleaf pines large enough for turpentining usually occur 
as scattered trees or small groups (fig. 19). Moreover, 
there is a strong demand for such material for posts, poles, 
piles, and lumber. These facts make it seem improbable 
that the gum naval stores resource will regain its past 
importance in Louisiana. 


In 1935 there were in the two south pine units about 


7% million tons of longleaf pine stumps removable by 
blasting and available for naval stores production under 
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Ficure 20.—Number of pine poles and piles in the pine survey units, 
classified according to length and tree diameter, 1934-35. 


present operating standards (see table 20, Appendix). 
These stumps occurred in all forest conditions, but 58 
percent were on clear-cut areas that contained 14 or more 


stumps per acre. 


TaB_e 8.—Turpentine pines, by condition of tree and of area, 
1934-35 


Round trees Working, 
mA eae ee ON UIT Ee 

Area condition 1.0 to 8.9 9.04 randy All trees 

inches inches out 

d.b.h. d.b.h 

1,000 trees| 1,000 trees| 1,000 trees) 1,000 trees 
Rouwnd-timbenssosss sans se 45, 256 9, 3871 120 54, 747 
Working ese eee ee et ee 119 123 391 633 
Worked-out and resting._________ 1, 038 360 1, 499 2, 897 
Potal ic eee soe BER Eee 46, 413 9, 854 2, 010 §8, 277 
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The Lumber Industry 


OUISIANA once had some of the largest lumbering 
iy operations east of the Great Plains, and still leads 

the South in number of large sawmills. In 1937 the 
Forest Survey recorded 557 sawmills in the State (table 9). 
Slightly more than a tenth of these had capacities of 40 M 
board feet or more per 10-hour day and were classed as 
large mills. Another tenth had daily capacities of 20 to 
39 M board feet. The remaining four-fifths (1 to 19 M 
board feet) were mostly portables. 

In 1937, southwest Louisiana contained 12 sawmills 
with 10-hour capacities of 80 M board feet or more, com- 
prising most of the mills of this size in the State. Such 
mills sawing longleaf pine were located at Zimmerman, 
Alco, Longleaf, and Leesville; others sawing ‘chiefly hard- 


TaBe 9.—Number of sawmills in each survey unit, by capacity per 10-hour 
day, and kind of timber cut, 1937 and 1940 


Survey unit and Pine mills|#Ariyood) Cypmess | Uneryo | All mills 
capacity class (M E ae. = et 
board feet) 
1937 | 1940} 1937 | 1940 | 1937 | 1940 | 1937 | 1940 | 1937 | 1940 
North delta: 
SOs sae ree eS 2 1 
AO=7OM 8 Soe 7 6 ‘ 
D0=B0ie sack 1 1 4 3 CE veel be =; 
110s ee 5 feiss ee 89 | 73 
South delta: 
HOe7Gls san wow e/a eR et Nia  eezinl ea 
20-39... ..... 4 ION NTO) Seley Balj ae bs | 149 
1-10..._.. ATE REE _.| 123 | 136 | 
North pine: | 
80+... he 1 1 
40-79 4 2 3 
Dodds Se. 2| 2] 4] 2 [188 | 166 
i eee eee 104 | 132 | 
South pine; 
CS i 7 4 2 1 1 
40-79 6 7 6 6 | 
20-39 malenol|e Sala 164 | 166 
1-19 128 | 128 | 
All units; 
80-4 Fie |" nl 8 6 3 1 1 | 
40-79 , 125). 20 a8.) 28 I 
80-80.e rc. oo .e 84] 38] 19] 11 2 2 
1-19 os i 444 | 460 | 
All capacities 58 | 57] 81 | 36 4 3 | 444] 460 | 557 | 565 
| | i 
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= KE 
wood, at Oakdale and Trout. The south delta unit con- 
tained 28 of the medium and large sawmills of 20 to 79 M 
board feet capacity, and the north pine unit, 34; thus, 
these two units had about two-thirds of the mills in these 
Small mills were most numerous 


This distri- 


size groups in the State. 
in the south delta and south pine units. 
bution of mills is shown in figure 21. 


Although the large mills numbered only 10 percent of 
the total in 1937, they accounted for 68 percent of the 
lumber produced. Medium-sized mills, of which there 
were slightly fewer, sawed 21 percent of the lumber; and 
small mills, which amount to 80 percent of the total num- 
ber of establishments, sawed only 11 percent (fig. 22). 


Within the next two decades, a number of the mills 
sawing as much as 80 M board feet per day will probably 
cease operating, because of the inadequate supplies of 


On the other hand, the 


large areas of productive forest lands with maturing second- 


available timber near them. 


growth stands should enable several companies operating 
In 1940 the 
number of mills in the State increased to 565, but the 


large sawmills to continue indefinitely. 


increase was entirely in the class of mills with a daily 
capacity of less than 20 M board feet. The number of 
medium sized mills fell off from 55 to 51 and the large 
mills from S58 to 45 (table 9). 

Small mills probably will continue to be numerous and 
locally important, because of their adaptability to small 
logging operations and their ability to supply rural areas 
and small towns with lumber at low cost. At this time, 
however, there is little reason to believe that small mills 
will manufacture as large a part of the State’s lumber 
production as has happened in some parts of the Southeast 
and in the piedmont region. The increase in number of 
small mills between 1937 and 1940 increased the produc- 
tion of the class 64 percent; but even though the two larger 
mill classes lost 11 mills, they still accounted for 82 per- 
cent of the lumber production of the State. 


A tew decades ago, lumber manufacturers usually | 


chased timber rights to extensive tracts of land supporting 
large volumes per acre, or bought the land outright. | 
ging was done with skidders or with animals, and : 
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Ficure 21.—Distribution of sawmills in Louisiana, 1937. 


transported the logs to the mill. As a result of the cutting number supplement their own timber supplies with logs 
out of the large tracts of virgin timber, the construction of purchased form logging contractors or from timber owners 
good highways, and improvements in motorized equipment, who do their own logging. The practice of buying logs at 
truck transportation has become common and is rapidly the mill is likely to become more common. 

increasing. The logging truck has been an important 

factor in improved forest-management practices, because The Nonlumber Forest Industries 


it makes frequent light cuttings and the utilization of 
scattered timber feasible. Furthermore, the advent of the Not only sawmills but also other forest industrial plants, 


truck made more feasible the practice of buying logs such as stave and heading mills, veneer plants, wood- 
delivered to the mill. Some lumber manufacturers obtain preserving plants, and pulp mills, form an important part 
all their logs by purchase on the open market; a greater of the industrial organization in Louisiana (fig. 23). In 
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addition are the gum and wood naval stores industries 
and a well-established if minor business in the curing of 
Spanish moss. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 


In 1937 the State contained at least 88 nonlumber 
forest-industry plants (table 10), ranging in size from 
large pulp mills using several hundred cords of wood per 
day to small neighborhood shingle mills requiring only a 
few thousand board feet of timber per year. More than 
a third of these plants manufactured tight and slack 
cooperage stock, principally from hardwood timber. Most 
of them were in the Mississippi River Delta, where hard- 
wood timber of suitable quality for cooperage is most 
abundant. Veneer mills, 15 in all, were next in number. 
There were also 12 treating plants, 7 small-dimension mills, 
and several miscellaneous plants, including 8 naval stores 
establishments. 

In general, the manufacture of veneer, slack and tight 
cooperage stock, poles and piles, export stock, and special- 
ties—such as blanks for baseball bats and other other 
athletic goods, shuttle blocks, and plugs for paper rolls— 
requires a large proportion of high-grade jogs. Such 
industries, with the possible exception of those dealing in 
export logs or in certain classes of veneer, ordinarily 
draw on the high-grade material in second-growth or cut- 
over stands. They can do this mainly because they can use 
timber of smaller average size or slightly lower average 
quality than that required by the lumber and veneer 
industries. Some of them, notably those making slack 
cooperage material and package veneer, regularly use 
species that are not utilized closely, if at all, by the saw- 
mills. Some industries, particularly those producing tight 
cooperage and specialties, can use short bolts and billets, 
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Figure 22.—Distribution of sawmills and 


20 to 39M 
lumber production according to miil- boord feet 
capacity class, 1937. 

1} to 19M 
board feet 


which require only the simplest logging equipment; thus it 
is practicable for them to utilize short, clear lengths 
between crooks unfit for lumber, and to log scattered 
individual trees. The shingle, pulp, and tie industries, 
because they do not require high-grade raw material, can 
operate still more effectively on the kind of timber most 


abundant in residual and second-growth stands. 


TaBLe 10.—Number of primary nonlumber wood-using 
plants, by survey unit, 1937 


North South North South 


W ood-using plant delta | delta pine pine All units 
Treating ___-_ Se ace 2 5 5 12 
Veneer. .------ 2 2 2 6 15 
Stave and heading. : 17 | 8 5 3 33 
Pulp 1 | 4 2 | v 
Small aimecston 2 1 1 3 | 7 
Miscellaneous 1 5 1 7] 14 

Motel. ese 23 21 18 26 ss 


Pulp Mills 


The six sulfate pulp mills, situated at Bastrop (2), 
West Monroe, Hodge, Elizabeth, and Bogalusa, in 1937 
placed the State first in the South in pulp production. 
Their annual capacity in operation was nearly 600,000 
tons of pulp, which would require about 900,000 cords of 
pulpwood. These mills were then operating at consider- 
ably less than capacity, yet the production of pulp ranked 
second in value to that of lumber among the forest indus- 
tries. Since then a new mill, the largest in the South and 
one of the largest in the world, has been constructed 
at Springhill, in Webster Parish. With this mill in Opera- 


tion, total consumption of pulpwood in 1940 was 8 838,000 


cords. 


See PRODUCTION AND NUMBER OF MILLS 
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All the pulp-mill companies own some forest land, but 
outside contractors furnish a large part of the pulpwood. 
The wood is ordinarily assembled at rail side or delivered to 
the mill by truck. Because pulp mills can use small 
timber, they create a market for the smaller trees in over- 
crowded stands and for malformed or defective trees unfit 
for lumber. 

The pulp industry has become an important factor in 
the economic life of Louisiana. Its leaders can add a 
great deal to the economic significance of forestry in the 
State if they continue to put into effect a far-sighted 
policy of forest management, not only on their own lands 
but also on the lands of those from whom they purchase 
wood. The large acreages owned by the pulp companies 
can serve well as demonstration forests, and if well man- 
aged will provide encouraging examples for the many 
thousands of woodland owners—particularly for those in 
the north pine unit, where pulpwood cutting is mainly 
concentrated and where small holdings are more preva- 
lent than in other parts of the State. 

The production of rosin, turpentine, and pine oils by 
wood distillation came into prominence in Louisiana after 
cutting of the old-growth longleaf pine left large areas of 
In 1937 
there were 4 wood-distillation plants in the State, of which 
These consumed about 121,000 tons 
of pine distillation wood (including a small amount from 


richly stocked and easily accessible stump land. 
3 were in operation. 


Mississippi), of which about four-fifths was stump wood 
and the remainder top wood. During that year these 3 
plants extracted more than 7 times as much turpentine as 
was produced in the State from gum and provided nearly 
211,000 man-days of employment—the equivalent of 200 
days’ work for about 1,055 people. 

Since very little old-growth longleaf pine remains, and 
since stumps from second-growth stands are not at present 
acceptable to the industry, hardly any additions to the 
present supply of distillation wood can be expected. The 
wood naval stores industry, therefore, is operating largely 
on a “‘mining” basis; nevertheless, because the supply of 
available stumps is very large, there is room for expansion 
(table 21, Appendix). Indeed, expansion is necessary if 
all the existing stump wood is to be utilized before fire and 
rot render it worthless. The immediate war outlook for 
naval stores might justify an expansion of the wood naval 
stores industry, if equipment were available. In the post- 
war period, however, overproduction of gum rosin and 
turpentine can be expected. Furthermore, a growing 
production of sulfate turpentine by pulp mills is also likely. 


Spanish Moss Ginning 


Harvesting, curing, and marketing Spanish moss (Den- 
dropogon usenoides) has been a profitable industry in 
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Louisiana forests for more than half a century. In the 
Census of 1880 (Sargent’s Report on the Forests of North 
America) it was reported that for the year ending August 
31, 1881, New Orleans alone received about 10 million 
pounds of rough moss, valued at $315,000, and shipments 
to other markets brought the total value of the moss output 
in the State to about $550,000. 

Spanish moss is a true epiphyte (air plant) and grows in 
quantities upon cypress, oaks, and other trees in the bottom 
lands, especially in the hardwood and cypress swamps in 
the southern part of the State. There are no estimates of 
the quantity of moss in the State, but it reproduces very 
rapidly and no evidence has been noted of a decrease in the 
supply. Some local residents report that, as the virgin 
timber has been cut and replaced by more open second- 
growth stands, the quantity of moss has increased. 

Its tough fibrous tissue makes Spanish moss commer- 
cially important for upholstery, mattresses, and similar 
products. The moss is gathered by inhabitants of the 
swamp as a part-time activity associated with fishing, 
trapping, subsistence farming, etc. In some cases moss- 
gathering rights on tracts of timber are purchased, but 
most moss harvesting is done without obtaining definite 
permission from the landowner. After the moss is gathered 
and air cured, it is sold to a moss gin for processing and 
resale to manufacturers. In 1937 more than 30 moss gins 
were operating in the State, and the total value of the prod- 
ucts sold in that year is estimated at more than 1 million 
dollars. About a quarter of a million man-days of labor 


was required to gather and gin the moss. 


Selective Cutting and Integrated Use 


Since most of the saw timber can be manufactured into 
the more valuable commodities, such as lumber and veneer, 
production of such low-grade products as fuel, fence post, 
and pulpwood should be confined wherever possible to 
inferior species, cull trees, upper stems of sawlog trees, 
If 


allor a large part of the volume in cull trees could be re- 


and small trees that should be removed as thinnings. 


moved, it would improve the character of the forest ma- 
terially and enhance the rate of growth of the remaining 
trees. Likewise, many young timber stands are in need of 
thinning operations that would remove some of the smaller 
trees and leave the high-quality and most rapid growing 
trees for later removal as sawlogs. An enlarged market 
for small poles is needed so that thinnings can be sold at 
higher prices than they bring as fuel or pulpwood. Forest- 
land owners must understand how much more profit they 
will gain from marketing the high-quality material as saw- 
logs, veneer logs, etc., and from cutting the low-quality 
material into fuel, pulpwood, and like products. 


ACS cea he cade Seren 
“Ta. ‘the bottom ikaaia there are large quantities of maple, 
; g% weeny, water tupelo, and other soft-textured hardwood 
timber, much of which is not of a quality suitable for lum- 
ber, veneer, or other timber products. Utilization of this 
~ material has been slow to develop because of lack of market. 
The establishment of pulp mills that could use these low- 
value species and poor-quality trees as a source of raw 
material would be a boon to timberland owners. 
Studies made by the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion indicate that in certain forest types good returns may 
reasonably be expected under such a plan of selective cut- 
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ting and integrated use. Growth studies show th-: the 
annual increment per acre of second-growth stands on 
large tracts in the upper Coastal Plain (composed n 
of shortleaf and loblolly pines) is as high as 201 board feet, 
of which 186 board feet is pine and 15 board feet hard- 
woods. A 10-year period of return may be adopted, since 
volumes as low as 500 board feet per acre can be removed 
with trucks at only slightly higher logging costs per M 
board feet than volumes of 2 to 4M board feet peracre. In 
this way, the nonearning and low-earning timber may be 
removed whenever it can be sold profitably for such uses 
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Ficure 23.—Nonlumber forest industries in Louisiana, 1937. 
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as pulpwood or fence posts or fuel wood, and the rapidly 
growing, higher-earning timber may be reserved until it 
approaches financial maturity—that point at which, under 
existing market conditions, it will afford the best returns 
to the owner. 

Southern Forest Experiment Station research in the 
shortleaf-loblolly pine type has demonstrated that under 
selective cutting, in which only the more mature and the 
defective trees are removed, higher grades of lumber and 
considerably higher prices per M board feet cut are obtained 
than when clear cutting is practiced. Lower logging and 
milling costs per M board feet usually result. Selective 
cutting in this type aims at better forestry but also at 


increased profits. Although definitive studies have not 
been made in the hardwoods, it is believed that the selec- 
tive system of cutting is also applicable to these forests. 
In longleaf pine alone this system of tree selection does not 
usually reproduce a longleaf pine forest. This species re- 
quires full light and open stand conditions for successful 
reproduction. Therefore, one or another of these systems 
must be used: (1) clear cutting and planting, (2) clear cuc- 
ting with groups of seed trees, or (3) a group-selection sys- 
tem in which small scattered areas are clear cut. The 
successful use of any of these systems depends upon the 
protection of the reproduction from hogs. 
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Ficure 24.—Rank of principal groups of manufac- 
turing industries in percent of all within the State, 
1937. With each class is included all allied or 
kindred industries. The predominance of forest 
products in earners, wages, and value added by 
manufacture is of considerable significance. 
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Ficure 25.—Man-days of employment furnished 
by the principal forest industries in the different 
survey units, 1937. 


Employment 


Within Louisiana the forest industries have long over- 
topped any other group of manufacturing industries as 
a source of employment and wages, notwithstanding the 
development in recent years of the mineral industries. 
The United States Bureau of the Census found that in 
1937 the forest-products industries in the State accounted 


~ 


for 39 percent of all the wage earners employed in manu- 
facturing and 35 percent of the money paid in wages by 
manufacturing industries (fig. 24). 


5 By providing a large amount of employment for the peo- 
ple of the State, the forest industries make one of their 
greatest contributions to, the general welfare. Further- 
more, in the forest-products industries a larger proportion 
of the manufacturing expenditure goes for wages than in 
any other major manufacturing group in the State. Since 
these industries are not likely to become more highly 
mechanized, any increase in the manufacture of forest 


products will presumably add to employment. 


One of the aims of the survey has been to determine the 
extent and character of the employment provided by the 


forest industries. Because the number of working days 


laborers work only part time, it is difficult to express this 
_ employment in man-years or in number of men employed. 


per year varies greatly and because certain classes of 
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Estimates were therefore made on the basis of 8-hour man- 
days. 

The manufacture of lumber, including woods work, 
accounts for 40 percent of the total forest-industry- 
25 and table 11). 
source of such employment is the cutting of fuel wood, 
Although 


probably nine-tenths of the fuel-wood cutting provides no 


employment (fig. 


The second largest 
both for sale and for home consumption. 


cash income, it supplies a necessity that would otherwise 


require a cash outlay. The pulp and paper industry ranks 


TaBLeE 11.—Distribution of man-days of employment in 
the principal forest industries, by survey units, 1937 * 


’ q Total Fuel 
Survey unit employ- | Lumber wood Pulp Other 
ment 
1.000 
man-days Percent Percent Percent Percent 
North delta | 2,530 Ww5 18.4 | 33.8 | 19.3 
South delta 2. 910 33.4 | 8.0 13.6 
North pine 4,121 32.1 21.5 31.9 | 714.5 
Southwest pine § 5, O64 57.7 Ins 96 | 13.9 
All units 414,875 39.9 25.9 17.8 : 
! Detailed data given in table 22, Appendix 
? Includes 9.2 percent attributed to crass ties, poles, ar i 
3 Includes data for southeast pine unit. 
4Tncludes 250,000 man-hours attributed to Spanis! el 
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third, accounting for 18 percent of all forest employment. 
It is noteworthy that the 6 pulp mills in operation in 1937 
provided nearly half as much employment as the 557 
sawmills. 

The amount of forest employment varies considerably 
among survey units; it is greatest in the two south pine 
There 
is a marked difference among the units also as to relative 
In 1937 the 
lumber industry provided about 58 percent of the total of 


units combined and least in the north delta unit. 
contribution of the sources of employment. 


such employment in the south pine units as contrasted with 
28 to 33 percent in the other units. The pulp and paper 
industry provided about one-third of the total in the 
north pine and north delta units; in the former, it pro- 
vided nearly as much as the lumber industry. Veneer 
manufacture is an important source of employment chiefly 
in the two delta units, cooperage manufacture mainly in 
the north delta, and production of cross ties, poles, and 
piles in western Louisiana. 

The labor requirement for converting 1,000 cubic feet 


30 


400 


Ficure 26.—Labor requirements for producing 
various commodities from 1,000 cubic feet of 
wood, 1935-37. (Plant labor requirements shown 
for poles and piles and for cross ties represent 
preservative treatment; included in total in 
parentheses.) 
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of wood into different forest products varies from 120 
man-hours for untreated poles and piles to 400 man-hours 
for veneer (fig. 26). 
ical 


Owing largely to the use of mechan- 
the 


smallest relative amount of labor in the woods (85 man- 


equipment, production of sawlogs requires 
hours)—much less than that required for products that 
are stacked, peeled, split, or hewn by hand. The manu- 
facture of veneer takes a few more man-hours per 1,000 
cubic feet of wood than does the manufacture of paper or 
paperboard from pulpwood. Preservative treatment about 
doubles the labor requirements of producing poles, piles, 
and cross ties. 

It must be kept in mind that lumber, veneer, and cooper- 
age stock are only semifinished products, as, indeed, are 
some others. In expanding the manufacture of cellulose 
products, or further refining or fabricating products 
previously sold in semimanufactured form, many man- 
hours may be added to the total employment provided by 
the forest industries. 
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Net Increment 


FOREST is a perpetually changing association of 
A trees in which growth tends to offset losses. While 
natural growth is almost ceaselessly adding to the 
volume of timber, other factors—natural and man-caused— 
are continually causing reductions. Net increment, or the 
net gain from the action of natural factors alone, represents 
in a general way the quantity of wood that could be cut 
within the period covered by the calculations without re- 
ducing the growing stock, or forest capital. This may in 
some instances, of course, be nil or, if the mortality loss 
exceeds growth gain, a minus increment. It is against this 
net increment that the loss from timber cutting, or com- 
modity drain, must be charged. 

The Forest Survey estimates that the gross increase in 
the saw-timber volume of Louisiana forests during 1937 was 
2.4{billion board feet; against this there was a mortality loss 
of 0.5 billion board feet, leaving a net increment of 1.9 bil- 
lion board feet (table 12). 
about a third of the total growing stock, they account for 


Their 


Although pines constitute only 


more than half the total net saw-timber increment. 


TaB_e 12.—WNet increment of pines and hardwoods in Loutsi- 
ana, expressed in board feet, cords, and cubic feet’ 


Tee ee von Net 
Species Growth Mortality ecmnEne 
Billion Billion | Billion 
board feet board feet | board feet 
Pines. ___- 2 g 1.16 0.14 1.02 
Hardwoods (cypress) bth ae See 1,25 35 . 90 
| 
All species____.....-_-- ; 2.41 | 49 | 1.92 
Million cords | Million cords | Million cords 
re a 8.7 0.5 | 3.2 
eerardwoods.............- s 5.5 | 1.7 | 3.8 
A re ; 92] Dal 2.2 pe 7.0 
1 
Million cubic | Million ¢ sie Million cubic 
feet feet feet 
0S Se 279 | 41 238 
Hardwoods... __ 35. Sa! B85 | 114 | 27 
All species 604 155 500 


1 Data by regions are given in tables 24-26, Appendix, 
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Forest Increment and Drain 


KS 


larger net increment is due primarily to their more rapid 
rate of growth, and secondarily to their lower mortality 
rate, which in 1937 was 0.93 percent as compared with 
1.33 percent for hardwoods and cypress. 
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Ficurt 27.—Relation of forestland area to total 
saw-timber increment, by forest-condition class, 
1934-35, 


During that year, if no cutting had taken place, the 
saw-timber volume within the State would have increased 
by 4.6 percent, or an average increment per acre for the 
1934 


the second-growth sawlog-size stands, because of 


entire forest area of 119 board feet. In and 1935 


good stocking and general thrift, had an average m 


growth equivalent to more than 200 board feet per acre 
annually. Thus, although these stands accupied only 
41 percent of the forest area, they contributed 72 percent 
of the total board-foot increment (fig. 27). 

It is significant from the point of view of the pulp and 
paper industry that the net pine increment in 1937 was 
Not all of this 


increment, however, is destined for the pulp mills; it is 


more than 3 million cords (table 12). 


available for other industrial uses, and the pulp makers 
must compete for it on a price basis with the lumber 
manufacturers and the dealers in poles, piles, posts, and 
other pine products, As a matter of fact, the demand 
_ for saw timber was so keen in 1937 that there was cut 
for this purpose alone 8 percent more cubic volume of 
pine wood than was added through growth. 

The total net increment of the growing stock 5.0 
inches d.b.h. and larger (excluding bark) in 1937 was 


of hewed timbers and rough lumber used for strictly local 
building purposes. The economic development of the 
State broadened the demands on the forests for timber. 
Cross ties were needed by the railroads; industrial lum- 
ber was needed for use locally and in many other parts 
of the Nation; and, particularly within recent years, 
important amounts of wood have been required for cel- 
lulose products. 

The total commodity drain from saw-timber growing 
stock in 1937 was 2.3 billion board feet (table 13). This 
includes material shipped outside for manufacture. Of 
the saw-timber material harvested, 65 percent went into 
lumber. Although the fact may not be commonly known 
the second largest part of the material suitable for sawlogs 
is used as fuel wood; this use accounted for about 12 per- 


cent of the drain of sawlog material. Cross ties, veneer, 


509 million cubic feet, fairly equally divided between Tapie 13.—Commodity drain, in sawlogs, cords, and 
: : ; 1 
pine and hardwood (table 12). Net increment during cubic feet, 1937 

the year on a cubic-foot volume basis averaged 4.3 per- onan a 

: cea Ja * ordwoo otal volume 

cent, or about 31 cubic feet per acre. specs | Saw timber | with bark | inside bark 

; : Billion board | Million cords | Milli 

Commodity Drain | i ae oar illion cords ae 

IPI CS ae ec 3.4 259 

Commodity drain, as distinguished from mortality Hardwoods. .--~--2-2----------- 2.9 208 

drain, is the growing-stock material cut from the forest, TUNERS Te Re Mle see 2.3 63 467 
In the early history of | 


whether fully utilized or not. 
Louisiana, commodity drain consisted in large measure 


State Total 
(466.9 million cubic feet) 


% 


< Pine tops] 


| 9 
size trees 
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7 (69.2) 
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Southwest pine -~ 
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South delta 
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Data for southeast pine 
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1 Detailed data by survey units are given in tables 23-25, Appendix. 


Ficure 28.—Commodity drain on the growing 
stock, by class of material and survey untt, 1937 


Aq 


Sawlog timber: 
Net increment 


Commodity drain 


Ficure 29.—Comparison of net increment and com- 
modity drain for sawlog timber and all trees, 
1937. 


All trees: 
Net increment 


Commodity drain 


and cooperage stock accounted for 14percent. Only 4 per- 
cent of the saw-timber material cut was converted into pulp. 


A large volume of the timber cut is too small for saw- 
logs. Including this nonsawlog material, the total timber 
cut of 1937 amounted to 6.3 million cords, or 467 million 
cubic feet. The distribution of this commodity drain 


among the principal commodities is as follows: 


Percent 

Lan tye ye ee le te ar ee ee 5 ae 54 
ifs ae ee 19 
ROCESS ELSON Pe orem igt pays nis sc ceaNtc awit eat. 7 
POW OCH atts Aner eR seee  Fiw'e 0 ohADE fe ein ite 6 
RAMAN CHEATINIME wwelctnds ata s « <d/-lelanke sete deine ae 5 
OS RAE org Zone cies OBA ORIOL car eee 3 
USC Aahe, SR Re Deere ea ee ee a 2 
REET eater re eee wise ete Te « niencioe ete Be Sale Pais 4 
GTMIE rin erie sete Oe tase tues 100 


Nearly 80 percent of the total commodity drain consisted 
of material suitable for sawlogs, 14 percent was from under- 


TaBLe 14.—Distribution of commodity drain, by class of 


material and survey unit, 1937 


Commod- 


35 y : das 
Survey unit ity Saw log Small Wood 
drain material trees waste 
Million 
cubic feet Percent Percent Percent 
North delta 69, 2 Sl 19 
South delta 82.3 81 18 
North pine 151.0 74 16 10 
Southwest pine ! 164. 4 81 s 11 
All units 166.9 79 4 7 


! Pine tops and limbs. 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 
§ Includes data for southeast pine unit. 


sawlog-size trees, and the remainder consisted of upper 
stems of pine trees, most of which were abandoned as woods 
waste. The distribution of this material among the survey 
units is shown in table 14 and figure 28. 


a 
EK K KKK KKK KKK KKK KIN 
oR RRR RK KK RK 
1.0 15 20 25 
Billion boord feet 
00:00:90 00060 6-0: OOO OOOO 
SS RSE OA RR RRR RRR KR 
RK CC Kod 
3 4 5 6 7 
Million cords 
USFSao -1942 


Of the total drain of saw timber from Louisiana forests in 
1937, more than 17 percent was mortality loss; that is, one- 
fifth as much saw timber was lost by death as was cut for 
use (fig. 29). 
mortality is fire, mortality loss could be reduced greatly 


Since by far the most important cause of 
by more effective protection from forest fires. Improved 
forest-management practices and more intensive utilization 


would help to serve the same purpose. 


Comparison of Net Increment and Commodity 


Drain 


In 1937, a peak year of lumber production in Louisiana, 
the total commodity drain from saw-timber material was 
more than 2.3 billion board feet and the total net increment, 
This 


means that during the year the total stock of sawlog mate- 


after deduction for mortality, was 1.9 billion. 


Million boord feet 


rial growing in the forests was reduced by more than 400 
million board feet. 
divided between pines and hardwoods (including cypress). 


The decrease was about evenly 


The pine-hardwood ratio varies among different sections 
of the State (fig. 30; see also table 24, Appendix). 

If all trees 5.0 inches d. b. h. or larger are considered, 
however, the total net increment exceeded the total com- 
modity drain by 700,000 cords or 42 million cubic feet 
(tables 24 and 26, Appendix). 


largely to net increment in the under-sawlog-size trees, 


This excess was due 
which far exceeded the volume cut from them. In pine 
trees under sawlog size, net increment exceeded drain in 
spite of heavy cutting for pulpwood, but not enough to 
offset the deficit in trees of sawlog size; the total pine 
commodity drain for all sizes exceeded the net pine incre- 
ment by about 264,000 cords. In the hardwoods and 
cypress, on the other hand, net increment in the smaller 
trees so greatly exceeded the corresponding drain as to 
offset the decrease in hardwood and cypress trees of sawlog 
size and add besides nearly a million cords to the growing 
stock. Much of this net increment in hardwoods, however, 
was in inferior species and in stands of poor quality, while 
cutting was mainly confined to the better species and to 
high-quality trees. 

In no subsequent year has the lumber cut equalled that 
of 1937, or the comparison of increment and drain been 
darker. 
and commodity drain data, certain definite statements 


Nevertheless, from timber volume, net increment, 
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can be made regarding the future of the established forest 
industries. The period of operation of most of the larger, 
better equipped sawmills which depend chiefly upon old- 
growth timber is definitely limited. Their places will be 
taken by plants that can use second growth, such as pulp 
mills, small sawmills, and (in the hardwoods) stave and 
tie mills. This situation probably will involve a reduction 
of aggregate employment, so that a loss in population- 
supporting capacity of the forest area will gradually come 
about. In parts of the State, notably in the bottom lands 
of the principal streams, agricultural development can 
absorb some of this population. In others the loss of 
forest employment will create a serious social problem. 
Since overcutting of sawlog stands in Louisiana is most 
widespread in the north delta and south pine units, these 
localities will be most seriously affected by loss of forest 
industries. 

There now appears to be no practicable means of evad- 
ing this problem; too many sawmills have only a limited 
supply of operable timber left. Prompt action is necessary 
to restore productivity to the depleted forest areas and, 
through prudent and conservative use, to maintain the 
productivity of areas now growing timber. An excellent 
start in this direction has already been made by some of 
the private forest-land owners, but, considering the size of 
the job yet to be done, it is only a start. Millions of acres 
of forest land still need to be brought under the provisions 


of a definite forest program. 


forests must be handled wisely and with restraint. 


Perpetuating Loutsiana’s Forests 


ee 


contribute their full share to the economic advance- 
ment of the State. The virgin forests of the State 
have played an important part in its development and, 
now that most of these stands have been cut, the second 
growth timber can assume just as important a role in the 


| aie FOREST lands of Louisiana should be made to 


years to come. In any program to expand and diversify 
the manufacturing industries, utilization of forest resources 
should logically have a prominent place. Forest industries 
require a large volume of labor per dollar unit of product, 
and the growing tendency toward more complete fabrica- 
tion will increase not only the opportunity for labor but 
the cash returns as well. The safe limit in expansion is 
determined by the capacity of the State’s forests, through 
growth, to sustain forest industries indefinitely. 

Informed forestry practice is essential to increase the 
volume and the quality of the forest resource. The new 
Many 
problems remain to be studied. Moreover, the forest 
lands are owned by thousands of individuals having differ- 
ent objectives of management and various economic limi- 
tations. To build the forest resource up to what might be 
termed a reasonably good condition will take years of 
planned action, with close cooperation between owners 
of forest land, the State, and the Federal Government. 

In efforts to improve the forest situation of the State 
the objectives should be: (1) To build up the growing 
stock so as to obtain at lowest cost the maximum sustained 
increment of wood, in forms suitable for the most valuable 
commodities; (2) to prevent losses caused by fire, theft, 
insects, and disease; (3) to develop stable and diversified 
wood-using industries throughout the State that will pro- 
vide profitable markets for all the products and byproducts 
of the forest; and (4) to give forest-land ownership more 
stability and appeal by eliminating, or adjusting, unfavor- 
able factors such as inappropriate tax treatment, dis- 
criminatory freight rates, severe credit terms, and restrict- 
ive legislation. 

The forest industries, the public, and the forest-land 
owners all have a large interest in the program and should 
cooperate to the fullest extent in order to obtain (1) the 


ee) 


wn 


legislation and appropriations needed to put it completely 
into operation and (2) the forest practice necessary to 
perpetuate it. The discussion that follows is not intended 
to cover all the action needed but to focus attention on 
some of the important steps that should be taken. The 
program which follows envisages a peacetime economy and . 
the long-term character of the forest enterprise. If some 
of the recommendations are not in accord with wartime 
requirements, they are obviously nonapplicable for the 


present. 


What Forest Owners and the Forest-Using 
Industries Can Do 


1. Private owners should extend fire protection to all 
To this end, they should take full ad- 
vantage of the cooperative facilities offered by the State 


their forest lands. 


and Federal Governments. 


2. Forest owners should build up the quantity and qual- 
ity of growing stock of their lands by limiting cut to less 
than increment, by appropriate cutting methods,and by 
integrated use, and, in some cases, by artificial reforesta- 
tion. In southeast and southwest Louisiana are large 
areas of denuded forest land that must be planted if they 
are to be brought back to acceptable stocking within a 
reasonable period. Planting is desirable also on some 
areas of poor reproduction and in some abandoned fields. 

3. Forest industries should as far as possible practice 
integrated wood utilization. The high-grade portions of 
trees should be converted into lumber, poles, piles, and 
other quality products; low-grade portions should go into 
pulpwood, fuel wood, and other commodities with less 
exacting requirements. 

4. Supplementary uses of private forest land, such as 
hunting, trapping, and fishing, should be developed in order 
to make it earn additional income. Leauisiana has not 
made so much progress as some other southern States 
developing recreational and game possibilities of forest 
lands; however, the State has exceptionally large reserves 


of petroleum, natural gas, and other subs 


These often furnish sufficient income to pay forest admin- 
istrative costs plus a good return on the capital investment 
and thus leave the income from the forest resource as a 
net gain. In such cases, the landowners should be alert to 
possibilities of increasing forest returns through proper 
care and use of their timber. 

5. Forest-land owners, particularly those with small 
holdings, should consider the advantages of organizing 
themselves into cooperative associations. Such organi- 
zations should employ technicians to advise and assist 
woodland owners in applying sound forest practices to 
their land, should develop more favorable marketing oppor- 
tunities for forest products, and make more effective the 
influence of their members in public affairs. Coopera- 
tives of this kind could also assist Federal and State agen- 
cies in administrative and research work such as the organi- 
zation of fire-protection associations and economic studies 


of timber growing and manufacture. 


What the State Can Do To Assist 


1. A foremost forestry objective of the State should be 
to provide fire protection for all forest lands. Since the 
public, in one way or another, is directly or indirectly 
responsible for a large proportion of the forest fires, the 
State should assume a large share of the responsibility of 
fire prevention and suppression. Adequate State funds 
should be granted to supplement Federal funds under the 
Clarke-McNary Act and a sufficiently large and fully 
trained protection organization should be maintained. 
Through an educational campaign the public should be 
made aware of the character and magnitude of forest losses 
through uncontrolled fires. 

2. The State in cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment should give particular attention to increasing extension 
activities which carry to forest-land owners the principles 
of forestry, including both silviculture and utilization. 
This assistance can be expanded by enlargement of the 
State division of forestry, through employment of more 
extension foresters by the Agricultural Extension Service, 
and through additional instructions in forestry in the pub- 
lic schools. . The recently established State system of dem- 
onstration forests should be extended to serve the largest 
possible number of smaller forest-land owners. Fores- 
try extension is needed particularly in the Mississippi River 
Delta, where scientific forestry has not yet made as much 
progress as in other parts of the State. 

3. The general industrial planning program, which is 
making impressive headway in the State, should weave 
the forest industries into the industrial pattern of each 
section of the State. As a part of such a program, some 


State agency should give intensive study to the forest 
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What the 


situation in order to determine the location and distri- 
bution of forest industrial plants that will develop maxi- 
Until smaller 
areas are defined, the five Forest Survey units used in this 


mum benefits from the forest resource. 


report might serve as regional areas to be studied. 

4. State nursery facilities should be enlarged to furnish 
Sufficient 
funds also should be made available to the State division 


forest planting stock to landowners at low cost. 


of forestry to provide expert supervision of planting opera- 
tions, particularly in southwest Louisiana. 

5. Tax laws and practices should be reviewed for the 
purpose of bringing to light any unnecessary obstacles to 
timber growing and the establishment of stable forest 
communities. 
tax law should be superseded or revised in such a manner 
that more forest lands will be directly benefited. In any 
case, the question of tax administration is an important 
one and much is to be gained, whether or not there is new 
legislation, by convincing parish officials of the long-run 
benefits to their communities in a sympathetic approach to 
taxation of lands under forest management. 

6. Because normal cutting is depleting the saw-timber 
volume on private lands in the State, thus threatening the 
future of the forest industries and the jobs they provide, 
attention should be given to public control measures in 
order to maintain and build up the forest stand. Of a 


total of 16 million acres of forest land, less that 2 million ~ 


acres are handled under a system of management where 
the forest capital is being maintained or increased. 

7. The State should enforce better observance of the 
property rights of private forest-land owners, in order to 
reduce timber thefts, incendiarism, and other forms of 
trespass and damage. 


Do 


Federal Government Can 
To Asstst 


What the Federal Government could do to assist is 
clearly indicated in the recommendations of the Joint 
‘Congressional Committee on Forestry, submitted to the 
76th Congress, March 24, 1941. 
mendations for the State of Louisiana are adapted from 


The following recom- 


the summary of that report: 

1. Increase its appropriations for cooperative fire protec- 
tion under the Clarke-McNary Act. At present Federal 
funds are not sufficient to match the State and private 


Local 


interest and contributions can definitely be stimulated by 


funds offered for cooperative fire-protection effort. 


greater Federal participation. 
2. Support an adequate educational program in coopera- 
tion with the State to assist the owners of forest land in 


It may be that the exising special forest — 


a Tiel 


solving. beth eechnieal forest-management problems. 
Present forest extension effort is inadequate. Additional 
funds, as these are provided, will make possible the employ- 
ment of extension foresters to work with farm woodland 
owners, and the addition of two or three Federal employees 
to the staff of the State forester to work with other forest- 
land owners. 

3. Make possible long-term, low-interest bearing loans 
on sound forest enterprises. Revision of cutting practices 
to build up the growing stock, purchase of land, or improve- 
ments in manufacturing facilities often require cash outlays 


Timber- 


growing is a long-term business, and large amounts of 


that some of the companies are unable to make. 


capital at low interest rates are frequently needed by 
owners wishing to cut their forest conservatively or to 
undertake sustained-yield management. 

4. Provide increased research on locally important 
problems. Among these are the silviculture and utiliza- 
tion of hardwood stands, both in the Delta bottom lands 
and in the upland hardwood areas. Technical knowledge 
required to formulate sound management practices for 
hardwood forests is lacking. Timber-growing conditions 
in the Delta are generally favorable, and the application 


of sound practices should greatly increase the rate of timber 
Re- 
search to develop new uses for all naval stores products 


growth and the yield of high-grade forest products. 


should be expanded in order to stabilize the production 
of and increase the peacetime demand for wood and gum 
naval stores. 

5. Consider reinventorying the forest resource of the 
State about 1945, 
agencies, to bring up to date the present findings. 


in cooperation with State planning 
This 
reinventory should be more detailed than the one made in 
1934-35, and should provide estimates of forest area and 
timber volume by parishes. 

6. Acquire lands for forest purposes, such as those 
submarginal for farm crops and not likely to attract 
private, State, or community ownership, needed to control 
run-off and erosion, necessary to block up national forests 
or purchase units where effective management is made 
dificult by intermingled holdings of other owners, or 
essential to assure locally a permanent forest economy. 

7. Assume responsibility in putting into effect sufficient 
public control over private forest lands to stop any 
destructive cutting practices and insure such handling as 
will keep them reasonably productive. 


Appendix: Supplemental ‘Tables 


Tasie 15.—Land area classified by major use and survey 


unit, 1934-35 


Land use North delta 


South delta 


Southeast and 


southwest pine All units 


North pine 


Forest: 
Productive- 
Nonproductive! 


Total....- 


_ Agricultural: 


Tn cultivation 
Idle or abandoned 
Improved pasture 


Total. __- : 2 aint ace abe 


Other § Be tu 


All uses 


Acres 
2, 466, 400 


. 466, 400 


919, 900 
63, 200 
1038, 600 


1, O86, 700 

} 
| = 
77, 300 | 
| 


3, 680, 400 | 


Percent 
68. 0 


100.0 


Acres 
. 735, 400 


) 


3, 186, 800 


, 735, 400 


218, 300 
802, 900 


3, 707, 500 


, 082, 000 


11, 474, 900 


Percent Acres Percent Acres Percent Acres Percent 
32.6 | 3,826, 400 62.3 | 6, 166, 100 | 78.9 | 16, 194, 300 55.7 
| | | | 
} 15, 300 | 2 | 1,600} @) 16, 900 | 1 
- / _ — _|- _— —— - 
32.6 | 8. 841, 700 62.5 | 6,167,700] 78.9 | 18. 16, 211, 200 ) 55.8 
a oe | 
i 
27.8] 1, 643, 700 26.8 896, 400 11.5 | 6, 646, 300 2 
1.9 234, 300 3.8 260, 300 3.3 777, 100 2 
2.6 226, 600 | 3.7 107, 000 14 740, 100 ' 
| q 5 
32. 3 2, 105, 600 34.3 1, 263, 700 16,2 8, 163, 500 a. 1 
35,1 194, 700 2 383, 100 iy 4, AS7, 100 61 
100.0 6, 142, 000 100.0 7, S14, 500 100.0 29, 061, S00 0 


1 Nonproductive forest land included with productive forest land in the 
delta units; 25,300 acres in the north delta, $1,200 acres in the south delta, 


? Negligible. 
} Total includes 8, 


792,100 acres of marshland, 


Tasie 16.—Forest area classified according to forest-type group and forest condition, 1934-35 — 


[Thousand acres; i.e., 000 omitted] 


Old-growth Second-growth sawlog-size Second- 


; Clear-cut 
Forest-type group and survey unit = et oe Reproduc- nn All 
under- tion. fireckilled conditions 
Uncut Partly cut Uncut Partly cut saw log-size 
Longleaf and slash pines: 
Southepines sas see eeeeeen enn 75.6 124.8 226.6 64.5 538. 9 279.7 1, 247.9 2, 558. 0 
Shortleaf-loblolly pines and shortleaf-lob- 
lolly pines-hardwoods: 
INorthideltsaas-seseeeoe ne | 1.7 10.9 5.9 6.7 1.7 1.7 28.6 
Sorthidel tae ae re ee naa k 14.8 6.1 155.4 54.1 69.9 10.5 4.3 315.1 
INjonuhypine ts -s2 ss eawetes—eens 2S - 61.1 86.0 1, 029. 1 774.4 540.7 49.0 39:1 2, 572.4 
Southeast and southwest pine_-_-__-__-- 25.4 53.7 927.8 405.9 640.9 64.5 39.8 2, 158. 0 
Livy file es. ee 101.3 147.5 2, 123. 2 1, 240.3 1, 258. 2 125.7 77.9 5, 074. 1 


Upland hardwoods: 
INGRUNRClLe Uae epee cS a 


South delta__ i 9 
IN(OnINED INOS Eee ee a a aK 54.6 52.2 76.3 118.9 140.7 32.9 1.6 477, 2 
Southeast and southwest pine________- 23.5 30.0 55.7 61.7 172.4 34.2 2.5 380. 0 
MRT oes ee a 83.3 100.6 166.9 187.6 324.4 67.1 5.0 934.9 
Bottom-land hardwoods: 
INoaHetol Nib dow 547.5 694.1 502. 9 180.3 375.7 57.3 80.0 2, 437.8 
South delta__ 228.8 481.0 1,114.8 222.6 1, 108.6 46.2 140. 6 3, 342. 6 
INontinainenee eomeetre ses eo le 118.9 128.5 184.8 141.4 183. 1 18.5 1.6 776.8 
Southeast and southwest pine_-_-----_- 179.9 330. 1 218.0 138. 3 184.8 13.6 5.4 1, 070.1 
Meh 3 tS Ue Se Se 1,075.1 1, 633. 7 2, 020. 5 682. 6 1, 852. 2 135. 6 227.6 7, 627.3 
All types: 
North delta 547.5 695.8 513.8 186. 2 382. 4 59.0 81.7 2, 466. 4 
South delta_-_ 248.8 505. 5 1, 305. 1 283. 7 1, 189.8 56.7 145.8 3, 735. 4 
North pine 234. 6 266.7 1, 290. 2 1, 034. 7 864. 5 100. 4 35.3 3, 826. 4 
Southeast and southwest pine________- 304.4 538. 6 1, 428.1 670.4 1, 537.0 392.0 1, 295. 6 6, 166. 1 
Motel peer ees aces 1, 335. 3 2, 006. 6 4, 537. 2 2, 175.0 3, 973.7 608. 1 1, 558. 4 16, 194. 3 
Tape 17.—WNet board-foot volume, lumber tally, classified according to species group and survey unit, 1934-35 
Species grou North delta South delta North pine Southeast and All units 
DP group 3 southwest pine 
Pines: M board feet M board feet M board feet M board feet M board feet Percent 
Monglen teeememersmmmenn ie Je ean Se oe eek oa] bak ee ees eau bee SS eee 115, 500 1, 934, 300 2, 049, 800 4.8 
Slashes suet ae ney. Saree we a. eS Se ee ee ee [see aoe oer SEO [Sees sees esc Eee ems nae 566, 200 566, 200 1.4 
SHOnUeAt eerie we er 5 tt ea) hs eee ee 10, 000 2, 893, 700 1, 166, 300 4, 070, 000 9.6 
Loblolly eee Seen se mei pena Leer 42, 600 857, 000 3, 964, 200 3, 612, 000 8, 475, 800 20.0 
OWI. teen eb SE ee | bee Sree ae ae ea 129, 500 1, 700 180, 500 311, 700 at 
AROSE Y poy bal SS} LS 2 Se 42, 600 996, 500 6, 975, 100 7, 459, 300 15, 473, 500 36.5 
Hardwoods and cypress: 
SweeLeUmu (ned ili) eevee ee etet een ee 8 eS i oe 1, 383, 900 986, 800 1, 081, 300 1, 259, 800 4, 711, 800 voll 
PE pPelOS=- Ae ere Ra eee ee SE ee Ee NE eo ee 119, 000 2, 124, 300 428, 300 1, 157, 700 3, 829, 300 9.0 
Ed OAKS Heese enema ee eae oer eS oe rte: 1, 893, 000 911, 100 964, 500 1, 033, 000 4, 801, 600 11.3 
White oaks (high grade) 109, 600 156, 700 808, 400 644, 500 1, 719, 200 4.1 
Post oak 1, 583, 000 371, 400 406, 500 201, 600 2, 562, 500 6.0 
Gypresss- 2a et eee 187, 600 637, 500 192, 800 325, 200 1, 343, 100 3.2 
Ophersbardwood Ses) weer rete teen tS a ee 3, 462, 300 2, 303, 700 789, 700 1, 426, 200 7, 981, 900 18.8 
Dotalihardwoodsjand cypress: 2-222 2- =e eee ee 8, 738, 400 7, 491, 500 4, 671, 500 6, 048, 000 26, 949, 400 63.5 
8, 781, 000 8, 488, 000 11, 646, 600 13, 507, 300 42, 422,900 |---------- 
ZR Sy ONTENTS  S 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
20.7 20.0 27.5 B18) ee ae eee 100.0 
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North doit South delta North pine ice mA All units 
af Longleaf ot iiash pines; , 
--——s« Sound trees of sawlog size: , Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords Percent 
(Ge ee se eke Sea ee ies lee oO i See ee See 3, 947, 500 3, 947, 500 59.7 
OLOIL OI Qhaee ae ae ase 55 pe Ae 1, 154, 000 1, 154, 000 17.5 
Top wood..--..------------------------------------------ -|----------------|----------------|---------------- 741, 500 741, 500 11.2 
ROI (C08) 0010810 eset a ete ae an Oe oe is ee a ee en) aaa ean anem----|- ne pee eee 737, 800 737, 800 11.2 
(Or Gee oe eo ee Be et le Be BIS = a re eee ee eae ee ea 27, 400 27, 400 a 
Riis = Lake see Nee e  ie as RE Ee ee ls eS eT ee oe eee ee ee 6, 608, 200 6, 608, 200 100.0 
Loblolly, shortleaf, and other pines: 
Sound trees of sawlog size: 
IGLOLS. 20 hy SS Ss op a ee» ae es aa ee 38, 800 1, 458, 800 7, 972, 500 6, 307, 600 15, 777, 700 33.5 
9.0 to 12,9. - 63, 900 765, 200 7, 630, 500 4, 894, 900 13, 354, 500 23.4 
Top wood 18, 500 444, 800 2, 660, 200 2, 170, 300 5, 293, 800 11.2 
Ori erneGs! oi 0/00) SiG = nee ee ee ete oe ee 70, 500 504, 000 6, 440, 600 5, 011, 000 | 12, 026, 100 25.5 
COTDOUN URGE es OR GE ae a ee a a ae 4, 500 21, 700 194, 600 447, 600 668, 400 1.4 
FTint a aee eee ee es ore! be Loe Rees nt 196, 200 3, 194, 500 1 24, 898, 400 18, 831, 400 100.0 
All pines: - 
Sound trees of sawlog size: 
SD Not Rs at eee rr a nm en nl 38, 800 1, 458, 800 7, 972, 500 10, 255, 100 36.7 
C10) Gr) TPA eae ee ee Se ea 63, 900 765, 200 7, 630, 500 6, 048, 900 27.0 
Top wood 18, 500 444, 800 2, 660, 200 2, 911, 800 11.2 
Ren itees D000! 8.0 .x2-e-e a anee eee sees -aa- eae an eee 70, 500 504, 000 6, 440, 600 5, 748, 800 3.8 
(OSU GES |e aes 3s Me eS oe ee a ee eee 4, 500 21, 700 194, 600 475, 000 ic 
Tel. 2 es Beals 8 eg Bs a ee 196, 200 3, 194, 500 24, 898, 400 25, 439, 600 100.0 
ee ee =——S—_—ss 
_ Soft-textured hardwoods and cypress: § 
Sound trees 13.0+: 
Sawlog material 4, 969, 100 10, 972, 400 4, 544, 700 7, 591, 100 36.3 
Tops and limbs z 3 3, 241, 500 6, 056, 900 2, 314, 100 3, 895, 500 20.0 
SIRICN ET GOS 0,0 iO) 02.0 ane eee en oe anew ee sana oman 1, 846, 400 10, 482, 100 5, 138, 000 5, 784, 100 w.1 
COW UM (YL pallet Se ee eee eee 872, 800 3, 896, 100 2, 178, 800 3, 608, 600 13.6 
‘Tite RN aS See UE RS TR Sa ee eR 10, 929, 800 31, 407, 500 | 14, 175, 600 20, 879, 300 100.0 
_ Firm-textured hardwoods: 
Sound trees 13.0-++: 
Sawlog material 16, 649, 100 8, 095, 400 6, 624, 100 6, 882, 700 36.3 
Tops and limbs_.___- 10, 276, 000 4, 594, 700 3, 862, 800 4, 073, 800 21.6 
Sound trees 5.0 to 12.9... _.-_. 6, 912, 400 5, 928, 500 7, 082, 400 6, 188, 000 4.7 
OLAS RE RS a peta Es i See oe eee eee nee 4, 428, 000 4, 617, 500 4, 748, 100 4, 601, 700 17.4 
ie cats Me SS a oe ee ee 38, 265, 500 23, 236, 100 22, 317, 400 21, 746, 200 100.0 
~All hardwood and cypress 
Sound trees 13.0-++: 
BA WLOm RCOLIAl os nei eee a abst er eee new anedeas 21, 618, 200 19, 067, 800 11, 168, 800 14, 473, 800 34.3 
Tops and limbs. --------- 13, 517, 500 10, 651, 600 6, 176, 900 7, 969, 300 2.9 
Sound trees 5.0 to 12.9...._. 8, 758, 800 16, 410, 600 12, 220, 400 11, 972, 100 7.0 
SEEDER ote Nee niin On on RS oo ete s make Raima Sia eae 5, 300, 800 8, 513, 600 6, 926, 900 8, 210, 300 15.8 
Be ek I ate fc coe ap ode § St ao bs eel see ws Pec aca Se ase 49, 195, 300 54, 643, 600 36, 493, 000 42, 625, 500 182, 957, 400 100.0 
_All species: 
Sound trees of sawlog size: ¢ 
Sawlog material_........__- Se oe eG Se le es 21, 720, 900 21, 291, 800 26, 771, S800 30, 777, S00 100, 582, 300 42.5 
Tops and limbs_......-- 13, 586, 000 11, 096, 400 8, 837, 100 10, 881, 100 44, 350, 600 IN 7 
Sound trees undersawlog size #. Be 8, 829, 300 16, 914, 600 18, 661, 000 17, 720, 900 62, 125, S00 M3 
OL Lh: i a f §, 305, 300 8, 535, 300 7, 121, 500 8, 485, 300 29, 47, 400 125 
SOU DOLAUCKIAL «no nisavnah nome eee pee Gane aaa 49, 391, 500 57, 838, 100 61, 891, 400 68, 065, 100 238, ASH, 100 100.0 
0. rr ee Se a ae ee ee eee ee. ee 
1 Sound volume in cull trees and in tops and limbs is only approximate. 4 Pines 9.04- inches d..h.; hardwoods 13.04 inches d.b.b, 


nN Includes aa cords of donelest pias. § Minimum size 5.0 inches d.b.h, 


Tas_e 19.—Net cubic-foot volume (inside bark) of sound wood, by species group, quality class, and survey unit, 1934.35 


Species group and quality class 


Pines: 
Sound trees of sawlog size: 


Soft-textured hardwoods ? and cypress: 
Sound trees of sawlog size: 
SPA) See ys 2 ee eee er 
Tops and limbs____-____--- iat See 
Sound trees under sawlog size 
(Chime. rae 


Test ak 2 ae ER 


Firm-textured hardwoods: ? 
Sound trees of sawlog size: 
SENG StH: Se ee eee ae 
Tops and limbs s 
SoundsrecsmmaerisaAwlOpsize._..--_.--_-_--_....-.------.---= 
Qpliitrecsse Bias ar .3t ee MENDES BLE = J: 20 i. 


Total hardwoods and cypress: 
Sound trees of sawlog size: 
Sawlog material____-_------- 
ops and lambbs.-------------- 
Sound ‘trees under sawlog size___-._-.----.----------------.- i 
(OUT RES. 2 2 Sel Ln 


Total, all species: 
Sound trees of sawlog size: 
SHE Wye OTE a NO Ee : 
ARG TOR: Gino Ninel ONS) = Se PR 
Soundimeesiunder sawlogisize-..__--_._-.-_---.-------------1- 
Gullitrecs#e22 we es Jct ed ee ee Sores 


PNG SSE SiS Se Sn 


t 


a 


. Southeast and Parts 
North delta South delta North pine southwest pine All units 
he, 
1,000 cubic feet | 1,000 cubic feet | 1,000 cubic feet | 1,000 cubic feet | 1,000 cubic feet | Percent 
7, 680 170, 440 1, 209, 770 1, 259, 490 2, 647, 380 64.8 — 

1,190 31, 350 205, 620 223, 020 461, 180 dies 

4,970 33, 650 470, 500 415, 550 924, 670 22.6 

300 1, 630 14, 850 35, 830 52, 610 “1.3 

14, 140 237, 070 1, 900, 740 1, 933, 890 4, 085, 840 100. 0 

355, 820 768, 090 315, 030 528, 790 1, 967, 730 38.3 

207, 790 384, 240 148, 350 248, 740 989, 120 19.2 

113, 860 676, 040 327, 660 367, 450 1, 485, 010 28.9 

58, 500 257, 340 143, 370 237, 880 697, 090 13.6 

735, 970 2, 085, 710 934, 410 1, 382, 860 5, 138, 950. 100. 0 

1, 156, 850 558, 040 456, 030 474, 850 2, 645, 770 38.8 
658, 720 287, 810 245, 420 258, 160 1, 450, 110 20.0 

448, 130 70, 800 449, 760 392, 020 1, 660, 710 23. 8 

296, 500 303, 900 310, 630 301, 730 1, 212, 760 17.4 

2, 560, 200 1, 520, 550 1, 461, 840 1, 426, 760 6, 969, 350 100. 0 
1, 512, 670 1, 326, 130 771, 060 1, 003, 640 4, 613, 500 38. 1° 
866, 510 672, 050 393, 770 506, 900 2, 439, 230 20.1 

561, 990 1, 046, 840 777, 420 759, 470 3, 145, 720 26.0 

355, 000 561, 240 454, 000 539, 610 1, 909, 850 15.8 

3, 296, 170 3, 606, 260 2, 396, 250 2, 809, 620 12, 108, 300 100. 0 

1, 520, 350 1, 496, 570 1, 980, 830 2, 263, 130 7, 260, 880 44.9 
867, 700 703, 400 599, 390 729, 920 2, 900, 410 17.9 

566, 960 1, 080, 490 1, 247, 920 1, 175, 020 4, 070, 390 25.1 

355, 300 562, 870 468, 850 575, 440 1, 962, 460 12a 

3, 310, 310 3, 843, 330 4, 296, 990 4, 748, 510 16, 194; 140) | S222 eee 

| Percent Percent Percent Percent 

as 26.6 29,'3 5-22-23 eee 100.0 


20. 4 | 


1 Sound volume in culls and in tops and limbs is only approximate. 


Tasie 20.—Tonnage of longleaf pine stumps removable by blasting in the south pine units, classified according to number per — 


2 For list of species included, see p. 6. 


acre and forest condition, 1934-35 


Second growth 


All condit 


ions 


Stumps per acre (number) Old growth | lei Clear-cut 
Sawlog size Under sawl08| Reproduction 

1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 
Jay CoV WES HAIRS Bi as GRE oe ere |e 8 16 25 11 44 
ADI RG) S82) WS A 2 Sena Jf A ee 50 102 281 | 83 365 
HEN to} 2 oh ne area Sia Pe SO ee 116 147 479 231 1, 280 
PO VOUSINIOLG meen eens fathe cx. ON aah oe ey ieee ee Ee ok 113 159 541 375 3, 044 
287 424 1, 326 700 4, 733 

cot stl Waewinge weertece- eye soe ce Oat YS 2 ees oe Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 

3.8 5.7 17.7 9.4 63. 4 


40 


104 


i of product, 1934-35 


50 feet and 
over 


 15,0-16-9___. 
--:17.0-18.9 
| ee 


eeaeO-1G'G- 2 = 121 237 407 176 106 73 
OS 6 


| 
| Percent Percent | Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
21.4 20:3") = ail 4.0 2.5 


TaBLe 22.—Employment in forest industries, 1937 


Woods Mill Woods Mill Woods Mill | Woods Mill Woods 


wmills (by daily capacity in M board 


COU). 


Sean tse | 4 7} 1,010 | | ) 138 | 26 | 


2.085 | , 825 oe 2,319 | 1, 802 | au sie] 7.919 


{Thousands of 8-hour man-days; i. e. 000 omitted] . 
_ 
} a = A Southeast and 
-, | North delta } South delta North pine southwest pine All units " 
Industry or commodity (gee es Ca he eee = = = =" 


+ Bre eee \ Qy oe 
TaBLe 23.—Commodity drain from sound trees, by survey unit and species group, 1937 
FROM SAW-TIMBER GROWING STOCK (LUMBER TALLY) 
North delta South delta North pine pretty ven All units 
Item Hard- Hard- Bane Hard- Hard- 
A woods . woods - woods . woods - woods 
Pine atl Total | Pine aaa Total Pine andl Total | Pine sal Total Pine al Total 
cypress cypress cypress cypress cypress 
M board| M board) M board | M board| M board|M board| M board| M board| M board| M board|M board|M board| M board |M board |M board 
feet feet feet feet feet feet feet feet feet feet feet feet feet feet feet 
1, 300) 199, 900) 201, 200) 32,000) 210, 100) 242, 100) 297, 200) 84, 300} 381, 500) 516, 800) 175, 300} 692,100) 847, 300] 669, 600]1, 516, 900 
2,900) 13,700} 16, 600 3, 400 4, 400 7,800} 66,300} 29, 500) 95,800) 46, 000 9,900} 55,900) 118, 600 57, 500} 176, 100 
peaes22 4, 400 4400|.2—5 == 1, 500 1, 500 7, 500 700 8, 200} 19, 100 1, 200) 20, 300 26, 600 7, 800 34, 400 
ae 25, 300} » 25, 300}_-_-_---] 10,900} 10, 900 100 5, 600 5, 700 4,800} 16,700} 21, 500 4, 900 58, 500 63, 400 
Goopersee seo ee a eae ean Se 44,400} 44, 400)_-_._-_- 11, 600} 11, 600)----___- 21,400) 21, 400 100 4, 300 4, 400 100 81, 700 81, 800 
IPoilhnepelel a= ce ee Se (ee nee) Fee eee fone ee 80, 500}_-______] 80,500) 16, 900}_-_____- 16,900} 97, 400)_________ 97, 400 
Miscellaneous-_-___-------_- 1, 100 15100) 3 2-2 500 500 100 300 400|- 2) 2-3 2, 300} = 2, 300 100 4, 200 4, 300 
Mueliwoodecs. sees as 21,800); 21, 800 1, 400} 104, 400} 105, 800} 80, 700 9,400) 90,100) 43,000) 13,800) 56,800) 125,100] 149, 400) 274, 500 
Fence posts 5 3, 100 3, 100}_ 10, 200; 10, 200 1, 300 300 1, 600 800 200 1, 000 2, 100 13, 800 15, 900 
Miscellaneous farm use____|_- 1, 200 1, 200 2, 200 2, 200 4, 200 400 4, 600 3, 400 300 3, 700 7, 600 4, 100 11, 700 
Mandicleaning sess es = 2 | ss 32,800} 32, 800 2,000} 13,400) 15, 400 2, 000 4, 100 6, 100 900 1, 200 2, 100 4, 900 51, 500 56, 400 
| 
mMmotaleses- = eon 4, 200) 347, 700) 351,900) 38, 800) 369, 200) 408, 000) 539, 900} 156, 000) 695, 900! 651, 800} 225, 200) 877, 000) 1, 234, 700/1, 098, 100)2, 332, 800 
FROM UNDER-SAWLOG-SIZE TREES AND TOPS OF SAWLOG-SIZE PINES (INCLUDING BARK) 
] | | | hs | 
Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords | Cords Cords Cords 
Uo o nl Ofc) coe Sao ie a ee 400} 22,800) 23,200} 12,400) 21,300} 33, 700) 108, 800}_--.___- 108, 800} 184, 900 1, 300} 186, 200} 306, 500 45, 400} 351, 900 
G@rossities eee ae Se 900; 4,700) 5,600) 1,400) 1,100} 2,500) 26, 600 300) 26,900) 19,500) 4,600) 24,100) 48,400] 10,700] 59, 100 
Poles and piles_ __-- 10,100} 9, 800)_----_-__ 9, 800 19;:900)22 222 ees 19, 900 
Veneer- 22-1226 Seec2_ 1 00| eee 1, 700 1, '700)\- 2 oe 1, 700 
Cooperage.----------- 000 22 ue 500 500} 10,800} 11, 300 
Teabomefeyele — op ot eee ee Eee one Ss inne fees oe 137, 200} 4, 600) 141, 800} 29, 000 100} 29,100} 166, 200 4,700} 170, 900 
IVLISte) aneOUSstsee = = S/o o 2. 200 200| 2 = oe 1,000) 1, 000 500)/5-=-. 22 500|E2aeeee 2,400} 2, 400 500 3, 600 4, 100 
uelowoodertessee ss eee 86, 400) 86, 400 1, 200} 167, 700} 168, 900) 150,600} 17, 900) 168, 500} 111, 700} 23, 300} 135,000) 263, 500} 295, 300} 558, 800 
IGN CA POStSeeee eae ao [ee 3,300} 3, 300 400} 9,500} 9,900) 4,000 300} 4,300) 6, 600 400} 7,000} 11,000) 13,500) 24, 500 
Miscellaneous farm use_--__|-----_-- 3,000}  3,000}---_--_- 5,500} 5, 500} +11, 200 800} 12,000) 8, 900 600} 9,500} 20, 100 9,990} 30, 000 
Wendicleaningeesss hes 2 |e 76,400) 76,400) 1,300) 12,500) 13,800) 15,900} 43,000) 58,900) 4,700} 8,800) 13,500} 21,900} 140,700} 162, 600 
MTotalemese sees Se 1, 300} 207, 100) 208, 400) 16, 700) 219, 100) 235, 800) 464,900) 66,900) 531, 800) 377, 300} 41, 500} 418, 800} 860, 2U0} 534, 600/1, 394, 800 
FROM ALL GROWING STOCK (NOT INCLUDING BARK) 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1.000 1,000 1,000 
cubic cubic cubic cubic cubic cubic cubic | cubic cubic cubic cubic cubic cubic cubic cubic 
feet feet feet feet Jeet feet feet feet feet feet feet Jeet feet feet feet 
Dam beatae See ee ae 230} 31,970} 32, 200 5, 730} 33,930) 39, 660) 53,950) 12,360) 66,310} 90,840} 25, 400) 116, 240} 150,750] 103, 660) 254, 410 
Cross ties 550 2, 650 3, 200 660 830 1,490} 12,810 4,830} 17, 640 8, 950 1,930} 10, 880 22, 970 10, 240 33, 210 
Poles andipleswemeuearemnen rons 0 710 T10| e222 260 260) 2,140 120) 2,260} 4, 030 210} 4, 240 6, 170 1, 300 7, 470 
MemeGen n=. Soe ete ACL Oe Dk PL 3,840} 3, 840}----___- 1,670} 1, 670 20 810 830, 840} 2,420) 3, 260 860 8, 740 9, 600 
Mooperagen. seas se Ee 7, 250 Pfeil) eae 1, 800 T5800 |E 2s see 3, 110 3, 110 50 690 740 50 12, 850 12, 900 
Pulp woods Gert oa 2 Se Sa SSUES RS: ae hee lees cel ee ee 24, 570 300}. 24, 870 5, 170 10 5, 180 29, 740 310 30, 050 
Miscellaneous === see eee 180 180 |e ee 150 150 50 50 100|Sa22e=2 490 490 50 870 920 
HUE WOOdES= seer aee ee eo 9, 650} 9, 650 330] 30,000) 30,330) 25,590) 2,890] 28,480) 15,970} 4,040) 20,010) 41,890] 46,580) 88, 470 
MN CnCONpOStSat es ene ete oa =e ono 780 780 30 2, 470 2, 500. 530 70 600 630 60 690 1, 190 3, 380 4, 570 
Miscellaneous farm use__-__|-------- 410 AlQ (see 750 750} ~=1, 590 130} 1,720] 1, 280 110} ~=—-1, 390 2, 870 1, 400 4, 270 
Weandiclearings=* seis ane 2 |aea ees 10, 980) 10, 980 440 3, 260 3, 700 1, 540 3, 580 5, 120 500 800 1, 300 2, 480 18, 620 21, 100 
HO Gels ee eer ea 780) 68,420} 69, 200 7,190} 75,120) 82,310) 122,790) 28, 250] 151,040) 128, 260} 36, 160) 164,420) 259,020} 207,950) 466, 970 


42 


hy. hs 
be a eee = A Southeast and : 
re Item t North delta South delta North pine | couthwest pine All uni 
ae & 
M board feet M board feet M board feet M board feet M board feet 
Growing stock Jan. IRA ee 6 SE 5 a 39, 600 1, 059, 100 6, 892, 700 7, 185, 400 15, 176, 800 
oe i Bee Ee RE a Se ee ee 5, 000 89, 000 505, 300 566, 200 1, 165, 500 
2 5) Bole i ee eS eee ree 1, 800 10, 600 54, 300 74, 300 141, 000 
iSite iete aS Bee Se ee eee 3, 200 78, 400 451, 000 491, 900 1, 024, 500 
Commodity drain 4, 200 38, 800 539, 900 651, 800 1, 234, 700 
| S| nn a 
PIB CORNCE TPTOWIIE SLOCREere Qn. ee can ee eter en —1, 000 +39, 600 —88, 900 — 159, 900 —210, 200 
LEE 020 ENT i 0 2 eee eee 38, 600 1, 098, 700 6, 803, 800 7, 025, 500 14, 966, 600 
j 
Hardwoods and cypress: | 
CEOS Se orl EE i hy Me ee eS 8, 350, 800 7, 442, 400 4, 768, 700 6, 021, 200 26, 583, 100 
308, 300 409, 7! 256, 600 276, 400 1, 251, 000 
119, 100 133, 200 52, 200 49, 000 353, 500 
MaetminCremen ys: — 3-22... 2--.. Be Fee ee Rn a ee eee ] 189, 200 276, 500 204, 400 227, 400 897, 500 
‘Samecig Gig aieNtie eyed ee oP NST 9 Sal sence ae ane» ae 347, 7 369, 200 156, 000 225, 200 1, 098, 100 
Net change in growing stock ----_---_-_-------_--- Se sepa ae ane | —158, 500 —92, 700 +48, 400 +2, 200 +200, 600 
Growing stock Jan. 1, 1938____---.------------ be Nee 8, 192, 300 7, 349, 700 4,817, 100 6, 023, 400 26, 382, 500 
All species: 
wr a G02 Es Bg Chey oa AES ee ae ee eee ee 8, 390, 400 8, 501, 500 11, 661, 400 13, 206, 600 41, 759, 900 
(Cities: 5 Ae ee Se ee es Een eee 313, 300 498, 7 761, 900 842, 600 2, 416, 500 
Le ipe Dae SS Sek. 2 ER Se See ee eee 120, 900 143, 800 106, 500 123, 300 494, 500 
LOU TOG TE Snes Ra Oe 9 EE SO ee ee ee 192, 400 354, 900 655, 400 719, 300 1, 922, 000 
Sob ny bye ee ee ae eee 351, 900 408, 000 695, 900 877, 000 2, 332, 800 
iNet.change in growing, stocks... _-2.-.---.4+..---.---.. ere == —159, 500 —53, 100 | —40, 500 —157, 700 —410, 800 
Growing stock Jan. 1, 1938_._.____- ae ee ee tae ee ee = 8, 230, 900 | 8, 448, 400 11, 620, 900 13, 048, 900 | 41, 349, 100 
! 
TaBLe 25.—Change in growing stock in cords (including bark), by species group and survey unit, in 1937 
| 
Item North delta South delta North pine Southeast and All units 
: = . southwest pine : 
Pines: | Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords 
REPT RGEC T EN PLUG ese ek feo se ae on a Se 203, 600 3, 439, 900 24, 128, 200 24, 832, 100 §2, 608, 800 
[Carli fy ee dee oe TSS Rs Ee SE eee ae oe ees | 27, 300 299, 000 1, 503, 900 1, 859, 100 3, G89, 300 
WG HUG ye mee SE SE Sais Sa Se ee eee a a ae 13, 000 38, 400 253, 600 236, 500 S41, 500 
Be oo 
* EOC VT LY | a IE SS ga i 5 BEN | 14, 300 260, 600 1, 250, 300 1, 622, 600 3, 147, SOO 
, Mammodibworain...2 2c. 20.2.2 222 - BE 10, 100 95, 900 | 1, 612, 700 | 1, 693, 000 3, 411, 700 
Net change in growing stock_..______- : : _ +4, 200 | +164, 700 | — 362, 400 —70, 400 | —2, OO 
Growing stock Jan. 1, 1988_.....-.---.-------- : Reere ee e | 207, 800 3, G04, 600 23, 765, 800 | . 700 | 52, 339, 900 
‘ Hardwoods and cypress: 
Serowine atods Jan, 1, 1087... 0.22. 22.-.---.-- See irae a rs eal 29, 393, 600 36, 519, 000 M4, 440, 600 27, 356, WO 117, 709, 400 
CEU “Oe Se anh eee 954, 600 | 2, 079, 000 | 1, 246, 400 , 227, 900 5, S07, 900 
Wanda Uap ee 2 RR Pp a oils |S ee Sa a SS eee 491, 200 | 595, 000 | 347, 900 M1, 700 | 1, 685, SOO 
es oe re oe aed ee Oe elt oid twa deGun Souk sys ode on 468, 400 | 1, 484, 000 | SOs, 800 | 968, 200 3, S12, 100 
Commodity drain... ._. ; eee S58 Soe ae a Se SE } 939, 200 1, 047, 300 | 381, 000 / 480, 300 2, S47, SOO 
Net change in growing stock... - ~~... a —475, 800 +436, 700 “+517, 500 | +485, 900 +o, SO 
Sa ate OE ag |. - * | 28, 917, 800 | 36, O55, TOO M, 988, 100 27, S42, 10 LIS, 673, 7OO 
_— ———_—— | ———————_—— > = ——= = —————S=—_ 
$ 


yore 


TasLe 25.—Change in growing stock in cords (including bark), by 


J 5 i Southeast and} = 47, .,; ‘ 
Item North delta South delta North pine eauTnTact el All units e 
Satie iat te ae 
All species: Cords Cords Cords Cords Cords) 
Growing Stock: Jann Os yp meee Nc ee Tees A Ty eae ees 29, 597, 200 39, 958, 900. 48, 568, 800 52, 188, 300 170, 313, 200 | 
Growtbees sacs anaes ie ape nee OL hh Le mw Su We 981, 900 2, 378, 000 2, 750, 300 3, 087, 000 9, 197, 200 
Mortality 504, 200 633, 400 601, 500 498, 200 2, 237, 300 
Pes 
INeisincre mentee meerememer eee 2 et kL eee i 477, 700 1, 744, 600 2, 148, 800 2, 588, 800 6, 959, 900 
OXMIMOCL UROL ALES oe Se eee 949, 300 1, 148, 200 1, 993, 700 2, 173, 300 6, 259, 500 
Net change in growing stock__________- Ciel s ieee —471, 600 +601, 400 +155, 100 +415, 500 +700, 400 
Growing stock Jan. 1, 1938__________ Be ee ee Se fase eee | 29, 125, 600 40, 560, 300 48, 723, 900 52, 603, 800 171, 013, 600 
Tape 26.—Change in growing stock in cubic feet (inside bark), by species group and survey unit, in 1937 
| 
B . 7 ‘ Southeast and d 
Item | North delta South delta North pine southwest pine All units 
Pines: M cubic feet M cubic feet M cubic feet M cubic feet M cubic feet 
[Gawain Waker STOVE ARENT. TNS LE Re 14, 700 255, 260 1, 841, 970 1, 886, 160 8, 998, 090 
Grecian. 20 em 2, 030 22, 260 114, 480 140, 810 279, 580 
Wihayne WI 2 2S 2d ee ee Sees 940 2, 850 19, 360 17, 950 41, 100 
INS UsICULOLU DUNE Serene a U2 es nin ee 1, 090 19, 410 95, 120 122, 860 238, 480 
Commodity drain_____--_-_-_- 2c UES Shee ae eS Ey ee Ota eee 780 7, 190° 122, 790 128, 260 259, 020 
INGIMUANPEMMIPTOWINe SLOCK =... --_.--..-o------ 12 ----- 2-2 ae--- | +310 +12, 220 —27, 670 —5, 400 —20, 540 
j= —. 
(Creams hole Sa heha alae) a on | 15, 010 267, 480 1, 814, 300 1, 880, 760 3, 977, 550 
Hardwoods and eypress: | 
Sa POIIIE UME Uog oot oe eee edie =| 2, 007, 500 2, 442, 360 1, 614, 590 1, 818, 360 7, 882, 810 
‘Ghaanpiilal oo oe ee nr rr | 69, 780 143, 590 85, 420 85, 730 384, 520 
NUKE le ee ee ee aS eee ty ere Zs 33, 40 39, 610 22, 980 17, 390 113, 520 
PN ts GERM eee ernie Rare SS ee ben 36, 240 103, 980 62, 440 68, 340 271, 000 
Commodity drain. ----___- 2h en EE ee eee ee 68, 420 75, 120 28, 250 36, 160 207, 950 
NomCianpenuprommine Sto¢@kes.25. 92222 Leelee ee —32, 460 +28, 860 +34, 190 +32, 180 +62, 770 
Gromanrasnocwuanulmooves ea 2 a ee 1, 975, 040 2, 471, 220 1, 648, 780 1, 850, 540 7, 945, 580 
All species: 
(Cryo s icra VEDI Th GRY ae SE Se et 2, 022, 200 2, 697, 620 3, 456, 560 3, 704, 520 11, 880, 900 
71,810 165, 850 199, 900 226, 540 664, 100 
Mortality__- 34, 480 42, 460 42, 340 35, 340 154, 620 
INE TRITChONG Dieeemebeae eaten te rts no eee pec bedee eee 37, 330 123, 390 157, 560 191, 20 509, 480 
Dimaaas (ciel inn Ghee > _ ys Ns aI ne 69, 200 82, 310 151, 040 164, 420 467, 250 
INGUICHOANPOMENELOWINE StOGKPen shins Sel ete —32, 150 +41, 080 +6, 520 +26, 780 +42, 230 
ro wIN Pesto CKm Anema Sema a eee Pee 1, 990, 050 2, 738, 700 3, 463, 080. 3, 731, 300 11, 923, 130 
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